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Another Chicken Thief Jailed in New Jersey 


Mr. Harry Gerlack of Swedesboro Wins Third $100 Reward 


HORTLY after midnight on Febru- 
ary 16, Mr. Louis Gerlack, of 
Swedesboro, New Jersey, heard a 
commotion in his chicken house, 

and the furious barking of his dog. In 
spite of the prominent part the dog took 
in the capture of 
the thief he abso- 
lutely refused to 
allow us to take 
his picture’ for 
publication. 

In scanty attire 
but with his shot- 
gun in hand, Mr. 
Gerlack raced to 
the hen house but 
found no one 
there. 

“I listened for 
someone running” 
said Mr. Gerlack, 
“but heard noth- 
ing, so I shot into 
the air in hopes of 
frightening the 
thief. I then went 
around the house 
but saw nothing 
and when I came 
back Mrs. Gerlack 
who had followed me as quickly as she 
could, said that she had heard someone 
running away from the chicken house. If 
I had seen him I certainly would have shot 
for his legs and tried to stop him”. 

Mr. Gerlack’s son, Harry, had by this 
time noticed the lights of a car on a near- 
by cross road and jumping into his car he 
gave chase. As he neared the cross road, 
he saw the car coming so he went on 
toward Swedesboro and as the car turned 
the corner toward town, he continued on 
his way and roused Mr. Harry Kennedy, 
Chief of Police of Swedesboro. 

In talking with Mr. Kennedy later I men- 
tioned that he was doing more than his 
duty in going after a thief outside the 
village limits. 

“Well”, he said, “Harry is a good friend 
of mine and anyway I would hate to turn a 
man down who came for help dressed only 
in shirt and trousers he had pulled over 
his night clothes and with nothing on his 
feet but bedroom slippers. Besides that I 
like to catch a man who steals another 
man’s property.” 














Undersheriff Tryon who Ar- 
rested the Thief 


“Mr. Kennedy and I went back’, said 
Harry Gerlack, continuing his story, “and 
tracked the thief. It was a frosty night 
and the track made by the car showed 
plainly. After following the tracks for 
several miles, they turned off on a dirt 
road and soon we found a Studebaker tour- 
ing car stuck fast in the mud but there was 
no one in the car and no chickens but we 
did find some feathers. We went back to 
Swedesboro and I went home.” 

Mr. Kennedy immediately called Under- 
sheriff Tryen who was fourteen miles 
away. Mr. Tryon responded immediately 
and with Mr, Kennedy they returned to 
the mired car and waited patiently until 
daylight. 

Soon after daylight a colored man and a 
white man appeared with a truck and start- 
ed to get mired back on solid 
ground. 

“Shall we arrest them?” 
nedy. 

“Let’s wait till they 
they will probably lea, 
Mr. Tryon. 

Apparently the men had 
that Kennedy and Tryon were other than 
curious spectators. 
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Mr. Louis Geriack and his son, Harry, whose 
Prompt action in following the thlef resulted in his 
capture. 


“Mr. Tryon went into the brush appar- 
ently looking for a rail with which te help 
them out”, said Mr. Kennedy “but before 























The chicken house door through which the thief 
entered. 


long he found three crates with three 
chickens in one of them, as well as several 
burlap bags.” 

By the time the car was on dry land it 
was evident that it belonged to the darkey, 
whose name proved to be Thomas Cooper, 
and Mr. Tryon informed him he was under 
arrest. 

“What for?” asked Cooper, “jest because 
I’m unlucky and get stuck next to where 
somebody hid some chickens?” 

This unfortuante remark later proved to 
be damaging evidence against Cooper. 

Cooper was taken to Swedesboro and 
later to the county jail at Woodbury. Later 
in the day Sheriff John Stratton brought 
one of the prisoner’s shoes to the Gerlack 
farm and found that it fitted perfectly in 
the tracks made there. The shoe was new 
and the rubber heel made a clear im- 
pression. 

Bail was fixed at $2500 which Cooper 
could not furnish. He pled “not guilty” 
and his trial was set for early in May but 
it was postponed and finally took place on 
May 24. 

Cooper attempted to explain his actions 
but succeeded rather badly and he was 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Fucis for the woman 
who keeps poultry 


2 


The 
well fed flock 
can be closely cullec 


OUR flock is now at the 


as profits are concerned. You will make a good 


critical period, as far 


many extra dollars if you can keep them in produc- 
tion for the next three months and, therefore, in 


condition to be closely culled 


Of course, you »ast cull your flack if you are to 
money from it. But if the flock has not been 


mal 
well fed it will be hard for you to tell the good 
birds from the poor ones. Only a flock in good 


physical condition can be culled closely, without a 


loss of rood layers 


you need is a laying mash of a quality 


What 
above question, to get your flock in first-rate con- 
dition. The G. L. F. meets vour need with G. L. F, 
Laving Mash with Meat Scrap. Starting with a 
formula approved by the college specialists, the 


S. L. F 


mash with almost super-« ritical care. At the same 


selects the ingredients which go into this 


time, it prices this feed so low that, no matter how 


t 


mall vour flock, vou can afford to use it. 


me (5, LF. 


COOPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE, INC. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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to think who is likely to 


helpful. There are those, 
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p of men quite representative of 
estimated 


irom 


lL parts of the fruit belt here 


cir probable crops all the 


way 


2d 100 per cent and averaged 55 per 
‘ On the whole, it seems to me 
‘ at prospect is far from fifty 
to sixty per cent of a crop. What the 
pack will be is another question which 
depends on quality and price. We must 
make allowance too for the fact that 
s th blue” period in the apple 
evel The drop has been heavy, the 
ruits are hard to see on the trees and 
] ower is apt to underestimate now. 


do not write about 
something worth 
while. 
Sut I take it from 
the comments _ that 
: come to me directly 
M. C Burritt. and indirectly that 


chief interest 1s farming 
reads these notes on the porch 
ficlds or of a 
Sunday afternoon, is interested in what 
her farmers are doing elsewhere, 
weather has affected them and 
Most 
to reahze how 
weather—that 
hands of the 
time we are all in- 
and 


suggestions, which by the way are not 
always casy to make. I would be very 
ich pleased to have reader's com- 


interpretations of what 
hey want to read and what they find 


here in 
thy uit belt this week its that we are 

th lusion that this year’s 
last year’s 
of bloom. 


rence in 
Greening and 
set very poorly and 


Hubbardson 
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ce Apples Setting Light 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 
By M. C. 


desk to write these notes I always try 
them, 
what he is interested in and may find 
perhaps 
chiefly college graduates including some 
who are 
reported as seeing nO been fairly warm 
value in writing about 1 
what detailed work is 
going on each week, 
the weather, etc., and 
as wondering why we 


A smaller crop that 


BURRITT 


will bring ai re 
spectable living price will be a great 
boon to western New York. 

The first full week in June was 
week of almost ideal June weather 
here. Rain was threatened but none 
fell in this immediate section. It has 


with a bright sun 
much of the time. These are good 
growing conditions. Corn, most of 
which was planted the week before, 
germinated quickly and is now coming 
up to get off to a good start. Ground 
is being fitted for cabbage. Such beans 
and potatoes as are yet grown here 
about have been planted. Work is gen. 
erally as well along and in hand as J 
have known it in a time. We 
actually have a little time to pick up 
around and make minor repairs 


long 


I sometimes wonder if we all realize 
just how much our farm plants have 
run down of late because of 
neglect due to the high pric 
and the low price of farm crops. Two 
out of three hired have left the 
farms. They have been partly replaced 


yca.rs, 
of labor 


men 


by machinery, especially by the tractor, 
But machinery doesn't pick up stones, 
keep the fence corners clean, t'a 
rows cut and the buildings painted and 
repaired. Our iarms are low in man 
power and likely to be for we can't ais 
ford to hire more than we are. Then 
too, money we might pay out to extra 
day men—it they available at a 
wage we could attord—we are 
pelled to 
keep the e> 


hedge 


were 
now com- 
garage man to 
tractor, truck and 
other gas engine equipment in repair, 
} 4) } 


pay to the 
Nnsive 
because most of us have neither the 
knowledge nor the if we had the 
time—to do this. 


This fact of depreciation due to high 
costs and low pric as borne upon 
me recently in plowing son stony 
ground with a walking plow when I 
realized that few if any sioncs had been 
picked off that ficld for ten years. My 
father used to pick stones off every 
plowed field regularly. It was one of 
the annual tasks. Fiftecn and twenty 
years ago I did it. Of late years the 
job has necessarily been neglected. 
Again lack of man power, whie 
couldn't pay for if we had it, ¢ d 


with two wet seasons has given quack 
hold on 


our land here, cutting down production 


grass a tremendous much of 


from 10 to 50 per cent on some crops. 
I hardly need mention unshingled and 
Our tarms are 


unpainted buildings. 


actually much depreciated, but in spite 
of it we produce more pet an than 
ever before. Can we kecy 





bo PEEREST is certainly increasing in 
this contest 


busy 


It is keeping our staff 
answers that 
letters commend 


lox king ovect the 


Many of the 


come it 


the good sense of the questions. We 
do not make you search a long time 
for something that is not worth while 


after you find it. 
A new set of questions will be given 
each week, the answers of which have 


appeared in recent issues of AMERICAN 





AGRICULTURIST. For the most accurate 
inswers we will award each week 
prizes of $3, $2 and $1. The rules are 


very 

1—You must state the page and the issue 
of American Agricuiturist in which you 
found the answer. 

2—Answers must be brief. 

3—Answers will be judged in order of the 
time they are received at this office. They 
should be addressed to E. R. Eastman, Edi- 
tor, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

4—If two sets of answers worthy of prizes 
and of equal merit are received at the same 
time, the same prize will be awarded to 
each. 

5--Each contest will close Just one week 


siniple 





following the date of issue in which the 
questions are found. The names of the prize 





A. A. Information Contest 


winners and the answers will be printed 
in the third issue following the date m 
which the questions appeared For exam- 
ple, the answers to the questions appearing 
in this issue of June 25 must be in the 
American Agriculturist office on or before 
July 2, and the prize winners and answers 
will be printed in the issue of July 76. 

6—The same prize will never be awarded 
to the same person a second time. For ex- 
ample, a first prize winner can never wit 
a first prize again. but he might be award- 
ed second or third prize. 


Here is the seventh set of questions. 
Remember that the answers can be 
found in recent issues of AMERICAN 
Acricutturist and you must state the 
answer briefly together with the date of 
issue and page you found the 
answers. 

1. What were the receipts of livestock 
at the Chicago stockyards in 1926? 

2. What city recently had 2300 cases 


where 


a. 
of typhoid fever resulting from an une 
inspected milk supply? 

a baked 


3. How can you tell when 


custard is done? 





4 Wow much more butter was im 


(Continued on page 18) 
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ore About Beef Cattle For Eastern Farms 


Some Conclusions Of a Successful Grower 


ITH due respect for Henry Ford and 
his crops of scientists, who may soon 
supply us with synthetic milk, we 
still believe that the eastern part of 

the United States must continue for some time 
to be a milk producing section to supply the mil- 
lions of people who live in our large cities. Where 
conditions are favorable for producing milk there 
is little question but that dairying is one of the 
most profitable farm enterprises throughout the 
northeastern states. 

The small well-tilled farm, which has a mar- 
ket value of from $75 to $100 per acre, cannot 
reasonably expect to produce beef in competition 
with the great range country, where land is 
valued at from two to five dollars per acre and 
where no stabling is necessary. 

However, here in the East we find a great 
diversity of local conditions which 
make it possible and in many cases 
necessary to undertake different 
branches of farming. Then too, we 
find that those sections in the West 
which are ideal for cattle raising are 
well worked over, and that the 
better ranges now have a market 
value approaching that of land here 
in the East. We find com- 
munities where splendid farms are 
not worked, and where good land 
can be rented at so low a rate that 
the owner barely has a return for 
taxes, insurance and general re- 
pairs, to say nothing of interest on 
his investment. 

If the farmer is not prepared to 


also 





By JAMES S. MORSE 


not solve the labor problem entirely they do, I 
believe, come nearer to solving it than any other 
method that I have yet found. 

During the summer months the beef cattle re- 
quire practically no attention except salting oc- 
casionally. I have gone to the field and found 
three new calves in a herd of fifteen cows, and 
had no more care than to take a record as to 
which cow had the calves. . 

Our beef cattle usually remain on pasture well 
into December, on fields which have not been too 
closely grazed and during the winter months the 
dry cows need only an open shed and the very 
cheapest, coarsest feed on the farm. The calf 
having been weaned in the fall the cow need only 
maintain her own body during the winter. 


We are able to carry ten or twelve head of dry 
cows on the coarse stems, which our ninety sheep 
refuse to eat or what is left in their manger. I 
have often seen the beef cows lying out on straw 
in the barnyard on a zero night rather than to 
go into the shed, which was also well bedded with 
straw. The heavy meaty body of the beef cow 
is not so sensitive to weather conditions as the 
thinner body of the dairy cow. 

The natural conditions under which beef cattle 
are grown makes them more resistant to disease 
than cattle which are closely confined and forced 
for heavy production of milk. 

While the general market price of beef is not 
altogether satisfactory, due partly to the large 
amount of inferior beef which can be bought at 
very low prices, I find that some producers are 
developing a special high-class trade, where one 

or two choice steers can be supplied 








each week, where the producer can 
assure the market of strictly high- 
class meat. I believe that some such 
method of marketing must be 
worked out in order to get satisfac- 
tory prices for our beef, in as much 
as it is sometimes hard to persuade 
the local butcher that such beef is 
worth considerable more than the 
ordinary, unless one can supply his 
market regularly with this high- 
grade product. 

As one can readily see the ques- 
tion as to whether beef cattle can be 
made profitable depends largely 
upen the value of pasture and 
winter feed, varying somewhat with 
local market conditions, but assum- 








handle a dairy, it is in some cases 
almost impossible to secure the 
necessary help to conduct a dairy 


successfully. While beef cattle do problem. 


These heifers were yearlings when the picture was taken. 
are such that 


Pure Bred Aberdeen Angus heifers taken at Briarcliff Farms, Pine Plains, N. Y. 


in many cases Beef Cattle help remarkably 





Conditions in 
in solving the 


ing that the general price will con- 
tinue as high or higher than it has 
(Continued on page 18) 


the East 
labor 


cAre We Ready for Cooperative Marketing 


Success Depends Upon a Large Volume of Business Assured By Active Membership 


© many who have been closely associat- 

ed with our farmers cooperative mar- 

keting movement there are times when 

doubt supercedes assurance that any 
large majority of farmers really want the 
thing. For if there be no vital need for the 
growth of the cooperative idea; if the old way 
of selling ungraded farm products to local pro- 
duce buyers is still satisfactory; or again, if 
our farmers have not yet been sufficiently hurt 
to the point of being mad enough to fight for 
a principle they believe to be right, then we 
must conclude that perhaps the time is not yet 
right for it. 


Joint Effort Necessary 


There has been more or less said by perhaps 
too many farmers, that what we want most 
is not advice how to produce larger crops but 
rather ways and means for selling what we do 
produce to better advantage—better prices. 
Our Farm Bureaus have been criticised for 
preaching and demonstrating better crops at 
lower costs. Some there are who imply that 
the County Agents should give more attention 
to improving the marketing end rather than to 
advocate more economical production. I do 
not know that this particular class of critics 
are numerous, in fact they cannot be very plen- 
tiful for if they were they would be more in 
evidence, if they are sincere, as leaders in de- 
veloping better marketing conditions, 

Better markets for farm produce cannot be 
well brought about except through the joint 
action of a sufficiently large number of farm- 
ers producing a given crop to create volume 
enough for economical handling. When this 
volume is large enough and there is reasonable 
assurance of sincerity and fighting instinct 
among the farmers who participate, then there 


By F. E. ROBERTSON 


Manager, N.Y. 


State Sheep Growers Cooperative Assn. 


should be reasonable certainty that the thing 
will go. 

Every individual farmer who believes that 
through group association only can he expect 
to improve his markets, and is sincere in his 
decision immediately shoulders a burden of 
responsibility that all who desire to participate 
must jointly share. This is a responibility of 
sincerity, loyalty and determination. Not until 
a greater measure of these principles has been 
absorbed by the rank and file of our farmers 
can they hope to build an enduring cooperative 
marketing organization. 

Too many cooperative marketing move- 
ments have gone to pieces primarily because 
those who joined in the enterprise do so for 
purely selfish reasons. They looked upon the 
thing simply as one more competing buyer or 
seller in the community and if it could not al- 
most immediately show higher net prices it 
had failed, in their narrow judgment. Such 
men have not the necessary faith in them- 
selves, nor in any organization they may join 
to insure success. A successful marketing or- 
ganization cannot long endure with that kind 
of membership for its foundation. 

Let us consider for example any of our exist- 
ing farmer cooperative organizations. Must 
we resort to periodical revivals among these 
members to maintain a constant membership 
anda stable volume of business, or is the prin- 
ciple so vital to a sufficiently large number of 
them that they can be relied on to instinctively 
work together for their common good without 
constant annual solicitation for memberships 
and business? In brief, is cooperative market- 
ing among our farmers so vital that it sells it- 





self? The writer is of the opinion that that con- 
dition does not yet prevail. Evidence to sup- 
port this belief is found in the relatively low 
percentage of farmers who are actively asso- 
ciated with many of our existing organizations, 
We must almost conclude, though with con- 
siderable reluctance, that the great majority 
of our farmers are either getting along well 
enough, or at least have not been seriously 
handicapped, to the extent of creating suffici- 
ent righteous indignation which would cause 
them to want to work together. 

One is inclined to ponder a bit about this. 
How many more years of adversity will be 
necessary to awaken a determination in our 
farmers for better methods for selling their 
produce or purchasing their primary supplies? 
In the minds of some farmers the time has 
already arrived for action and they are em- 
phatic and logical in their pleadings to inter- 
est their neighbors, but there is still so much 
apathy or lack of understanding that one may 
not be far wrong in challenging the truth of 
the suggestion that our farmers really want to 
iinprove their markets. 

What Is the Problem? 

It cannot be that this great majority of 
farmers who are passive to the issue are ex- 
pecting that someone will bring to them a 
perfect plan, self-operative, like a platter of 
meat around which they may gather to partici- 
pate in the possible advantages without risk? 
One dislikes to admit that such sentiment is 
dominant among our class. But whatever the 
position or state of mind of our farmers on this 
subject it seems that we are bound to con- 
clude that our farmers do not yet want badly 
enough to cooperate.- If that is anywhere near 
correct, what then is our farmers’ chief problem 


anyhow? i 
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ther enables the manufacturer to sell at 
lowet ces. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST adver- 
tisement re guaranteed because we have confi- 
dence in the advertisers whom we permit to offer 
their merchandise and service to our readers. 
* kK * 
[2 weather has been living up to its reputa- 


Be ‘armers have 
es and the 
mped under the 
ure and a warm sun. 


been able to make final 
already in the ground 
influence of plenty of 

Late planted crops are 


crops 
I 


mes the best. The fine June days remind 
us of the poet’s words: . 
“What is so rare as a day in gn r 
Bill Nye said, however, that he had seen quite 
rare days in March—so rare am fact that they 
were aimost raw 7 
* * 
He first request Captain Lindbergh made after 
e had reached the home of Ambassador 
Herrick in Paris was for a bottle of milk and 
bath. What a fine tribute to the dairy cow! How 
well tl t aviator showed his character and 


farm boy. Instead of asking for 


Ile early government forecast for winter 
wheat is 594,000,000 bushels as compared 


with 627,000,000 bushels harvested last year. 
I} s] ly smaller crop in wheat now may be 
made up ween now and harvest time by favor- 
ib] \ } 7 ( iC i] ws 


Do We Need Tax Collectors? 


SLADE KENDRICK of Cornell calls at- 
e tention to a change that should be made in 





{ collec 1 of taxes that we have emphasized 
«fore in AMI \N AGrRICULTURIST. Professor 
Kendri 
“At er defect in the administration of gen- 
l ] I lax IS thi Init l | ol ct llection. 
\ Iw nt vs from date 
that the collector has received the tax 
l colle in « untry ¢ ricts receives a 
ee ol I cent, unless the aggregate amount is 
$2,000 or less, in which case his fee is 2 per cent. 
2 ted after thirty days, he gets 5 per 
\ shot d the co ctor r ve I pei 
( t ixes he do collect and 2 per cent 
I { | dl $ ot «¢ lect | effect 
t! colle ly 1 et I pe ( do 
no | id vou et 2 per cel collect late 
| r cel 
In so far as this law is adapted to any civili- 
’ adapted to the muddy-road, horse- 
drawn, money-in-the-mattress civilization of a 
l In those days the collection of 
ta ind had to be, a personal ma There 
! ce ce There were no tele- 
p! at an] wert scarce, hene« checl ng ac- 
‘ unusual But today, with auto- 
1 ] ro ind above all rural free de- 
( nks keep such an antiquated 
Why not let the county treasurer mail 
| card stating the amount 
e of payment, and the penalty 
Phen the taxpayer could for- 
In this simple, direct way, the 
l could be closed and probabl 
in 1 I th present metnor . 
We 1 taxes are collected by mail in 
] wav the Federal and Stat 
l \s Professor Kendrick 
: ly the farm people that ar 
len I 11S old 1 l od ot 


Producers Must Sell Apples As Well As 
Grow Them 


l has somet ng to Say 
( it Ne apples. He 
to stoy king and to do 
littl r When I thi Fs criticism,’ 





“as day after day I put expen- 


my trees, when I remember the 


sive 
oney I have spent and the apples I have dis- 
irded | t to the dry house and cider mill, 


S 


in an effort to give the consume rs a gi od product, 


I get pretty hot under the collar. 

Mr. Burritt is right in praising the high quality 
of Eastern apples. There are hundreds of pro- 
ducers who are making every effort to grow a 
high grade apple, but there are hundreds of others 
who do not pay much attention to spraying and 
whose apples are put on to the market in competi- 
tion with those from the good growers. If one 
has any doubt about these statements, all he needs 
to do is to walk through the great New York 
wholesale market at harvest time and see the 
great amount of poor quality stuff graded badly 
or not at all, packed in any old way in any kind 
of a package that will hold them together, and 
dumped on the market without regard to the 
demand. 

We have 


son fe r grow 


always said that we could see no rea- 
ing two blades of grass where one 
grew before until the first blade had been sold at 
a decent living profit. So it is with apples. Many 
growers, like Mr. Burritt, are putting great 
emphasis on the production end of the business, 
but we maintain that comparatively speaking very 
little is yet being done by apple producers of the 
East to market properly their product. 

Perhaps one way that a good producer could 
avoid the competition from poor quality apples 
poorly packed would be to pack his apples under 
a trade mark brand which in time would come 
to be known by the dealers and the market and 
sought for at better than the prevailing prices. 
Of course, even a better way is for growers to 
cooperate in an efficient grading, packing and 
marketing organization which would soon gain a 
reputation in the market for its brands that would 
always insure a market prices. 

While we are on this subjcct, it is well for all 
of us interested in the prosperity of Eastern fruit 


at good 


growers to renteubies that the per capita con- 
sumption of apples has been reduced from 149 
pounds thirty years ago to 62 pounds in 1925. 
One reason for this great reduction in tl 
sumption of apples is that the \ ern citrus 
growers learned how to organiz » that they 
could rade, pack, advertise and arket their 
brand with the result that thot ; of con- 
sumers have learned to substitute oranges and 
grape fruit for apples. 


Are Farmers Interested in Marketing? 


M have 


the differen 


\NY of the colleges of Se 
fine correspondence courses covering 


7 | - ” 
| grow- 


state 


farming, and the 
ing desire of farm people for technical education 
in thei 
who are 


ranches of 


+] 


shown by the great numbers 
these mail 


business 
taking and completing 
courses, 

At the 
ture, we 
there we . 
in poultry man 
was taking the marketing courses in 
all of the talk about marketing, it still s s to 
be true that much more interested 
production problems than they are in the sellirg 


New York State College of Ao 
found the rather g 
! persons taking the g ‘ral 
agement to Ole person who 
nent } 


interestins 
re fifty 


courses 


farmers are 


end of their business. There cannot be a 
deal of change in marketing problems until the 


4 


farmers themselves take hold of the movement. 
agriculture or farm organizations 
than 


fe yar WwW. 


7 - 
Colleges of 


along any line of work 


willing to 


ravel faster 


x members are 


- » 


Chestnut 


TEACHER in one of our public schools in 
Pian a lesson on “Natural History” 
was explaining to her class of boys the harm that 

l trees, etc., in the city by 


had been done to the 
worms, and then went on how the Ing- 


Eastman’s 


course of 


"1: 
telling 


lish sparrows had been imported to kill the 
worms. and that the sparrows had increased so in 
numbers that they had become as bad as the 
worms. ; 
Noticing the boys were not very attentive, she 


sri you 


Tommy, which do 
the worms or the sparrows £ 


“F NEVER HAD 


one of them 
think are the worst, 
“T dunno,” said Tommy; 


THE SPARROWS!” 


said to 
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» Do Dairymen Want One Organization? 


Some Facts We Have Learned About Milk Marketing 


| 


| 
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GREAT mass meeting in Watertown a 

year ago last January sent up a call 

for one united milk producers organiza- 

tion to handle the milk of the dairy- 
men in the New York Milk Shed. This call was 
echoed and repeated by similar union mass meet- 
ings in a dozen other counties. In February the 
State Grange held its annual Convocation in 
Watertown. During the week dele- 


gates from the several counties 
where Union Meetings of dairy- 


men had been held, met and unani- 
mously adopted a bill of funda- 
mental principles which was brought 
to the Utica delegates meeting on 
March third. These fundamental 
principlés were as follows: 

“We do unanimously agree that 
the interests of all dairymen can 
best be conserved through the sales 
of their product promoted by one 
United Dairymen’s Cooperative . 
sociation operating under funda- 
mental principles which we recom- 
mend and endorse as follows :— 

No. 1—Properly incorporated. 

No. 2—With membership avail- 
able to actual producers operating 


tion representing all the dairymen. 


By CHARLES A. TAYLOR 


Utica delegates meeting of March 3rd. Probably 
no group could be assembled that would more 
fairly represent all the producers interests in the 
territory, and this Utica meeting endorsed the bill 
of fundamentals substantially as drawn at Water- 


town. In addition they appointed a committee 
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presented a detailed statement of the particulars 
to amplify the fundamental principles previously 
stated. At the same meeting Mr. Morgan Gar- 
lock of Utica presented a plan for a “Conference 
3oard” to consist of representatives of tage 
organizations “and to recommend to the organiza- 
tions represented, plans for— (a) Obtaining a 
fair price for milk; (b) Organization of unors- 

ganized producers ; (c) Equitable 


“cc 





distribution of surplus; (d) Pro- 





One Organization or a Conference Board? 


pomoeassr never before have dairymen been doing more thinking about 
this job of marketing milk than they have in the past two years 

in this very busy time, milk meetings held in every county are being attend- 
ed as never before and the problem given intelligent and careful consideration, 
We believe that it is our job to get to you every bit of information and all 
of the facts on every side of this problem and put them in brief articles 
that can be easily and quickly read. When farmers have the facts they 
can be depended upon for right decisions. 

We are glad therefore to give you at this time just before the big meet- 
ing of dairymen from all over this section at Utica a summary in the article 
on this page by Mr. Taylor of what has been done so far by yourselves 
A s- and your representatives toward bringing all the dairymen of this milk shed 
together in some kind of a plan that would bring better prices for milk. 

If you care for our personal opinion in the matter, we believe, as stated 
in this article, that the best results can only be secured through one organiza- 
But we also believe that some progress 
is better than none at all and that if it is not possible at this time to get 
one organization then a conference board representing all the different or- 
ganizations is better than nothing at all—The Editors. 


moting friendly cooperation among 
groups; (e) Elimination of price 
cutting among groups; (f) Lessen- 
ing of overhead expenses; (g) 
Avoiding duplication of dealers’ 
plants; (h) Protection of pro- 
ducers from unjust regulatory re- 
quirements (1) Promoting or op- 
posing legislation; (j) General 
betterment of dairy conditions. 

The producers conference Board 
shall have the power to adopt rules 
and regulations for the conduct of 
its business. 

The expenses of the Producers 
Conference Board shall be borne by 
the groups represented and shall be 
prorated equitably among the groups 
sss as the Producers Conference Board 


Even 











in the territory commonly known as === 


the New York Milk Shed and 
this membership to be exercised through a 
contract. 

No. 3—Employing a classified price plan for 


the sale of milk and its products. 

No. 4—Equalized payment plan 
grade and differentials. 

No. 5—Comprehensive financing plan, just and 
equitable to all members.” 

This bill of particulars was brought to the 


subject to 


to work out the particulars and present the dairy 
industry in this territory with a plan for a union 
that would eliminate competition between mar- 
keting groups. This committee of eleven failed 
to agree upon such a plan and so reported to an- 
other convention of delegates at Utica on October 
27th. At this meeting the joint committee repre- 


senting all groups in the four north counties, 
Jefferson, St. Lawrence, Lewis and Oswego, 





may determine. 

Any group may withdraw from the Producers 
Conference Board at any time or may recall its 
representatives at any time and elect others in 
their places.” 

At this meeting the so called Johnson Plan. 
submitted by the North Counties committee w’ 
read paragraph by paragraph and criticism of 
plan was solicited. However, very little mate 
(Continued on page 8) 


Dairymen’s League Has Big Annual Meeting 


Hon. Frank O. Lowden Given Enthusiastic Reception at Binghamton 


PPROXIMATELY twenty-five hun- 

dred dairy farmers and their wives at- 

tended the annual meeting of the 
? Dairymen’s League on Thursday, June 
16, at Binghamton. 

The business of the meeting was promptly and 
efficiently transacted during the forenoon ses- 
sion while the principal features of the afternoon 
meeting were the address of President Slocum 
and the Hon. Frank O. Lowden, President of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association and formerly 
governor of Illinois. 

rhe first event of the meeting was an evening’s 
entertainment on Wednesday which was arranged 
especially for the ladies. Miss Vera McCrea, 
director *of the home department of the League 
welcomed the League members and their guests. 
Musical numbers, a burlesque of a local Dairy- 
men’s League meeting, community singing under 
the direction of Hal Eppes, talks by J. A. Coulter, 
Secretary of the pan and W. K. Moffett of 
the Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce, and a 
three act playlet made up the evening’s program. 


Important Resolutions Passed 


The annual meeting was called to order by 
President Slocum, promptly at ten o'clock, Thurs- 
day morning. Hal Eppes led in community 
singing, after which the directors were intro- 
duced and the minutes of the last meeting read 
and approved. 

The resolutions committee reported a number 
of resolutions all of which received favorable 
action. One resolution was in effect a vote of 
confidence in the officers of the association and 
the manner in which they had transacted the busi- 
ness of the association during the year. An- 
other resolution expressed approval of the salaries 
of the officers and the members of the executive 
committee. Perhaps the most important resolu 
tion so far as actual effect on the milk business 


is concerned was the one requesting the Board 
of Directors to ask the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation to urge that the tariff com- 
mission make a speedy report on the application 
for an increase in the tariff on whole milk and 
cream that would make them comparable to the 
tariff on butter. 


Resolution Commends Doctor Harris 


Still another resolution commended the Board 
of Directors for their help in averting the danger 
that the New York Milk Shed would be ex- 
tended. Following President Slocum’s address 
another resolution was offered and passed com- 
mending Health Commissioner Harris for his 
action in giving the present milk shed an oppor- 
tunity to supply the needs of New York City. 

At about this stage of the meeting “George 
Duft” was recognized in the audience and Presi- 
dent Slocum asked him to stand so that his many 
friends who read his accounts of happenings along 
“Thompson Creek” could recognize him. There 
was an insistent demand that he speak a word 
to the meeting and Mr. Slocum asked him to 
come to the platform. He was given an ovation 
by the meeting and in a few words he told the 
audience that things were about the same as usual 
at “Thompson Creek”. 

“We still have a few non-poolers,” he said, 
“However, one has recently died, two have been 
converted and we have hopes for the other three.” 

The election of the following directors for 


three years was announced. Chester Young, Dis- 
trict five; Henry Burden, District eleven; Fred 
Sexsauer, District twelve; H. J. Kershaw, Dis- 


trict thirteen; Henry Strang, District sixteen; 
H. L. Seeley, District twenty; Paul Smith, Dis- 
trict twenty-one and George Slocum, District 
twenty-four. 

In his annual report, following the noon recess, 
Fresident Slocum spoke of the distribution wastes 


that result from duplication of plant ope: 
duplicate hauling, less than carload shipn 

extra brokerage. “There are three w2-* 

ting more money for the farmer,” said Mr. Slo- 
cum, By more efficient production, 2. By 
more efficient distribution. 3. By a higher price 
to the consumer. We approach the danger line 
if we increase prices without regard to competi- 
tive costs. The League has many critics who 
would have us disregard this well known economic 
principle. If the Eastern Dairyman loses his 
market to a keener Western Producer it will be 
because of our wasteful methods and for no other 
reason.” 

In commenting on the state of the League, Mr. 
Slocum mentioned the increase in total sales, the 
large number of new contracts and the few can- 
cellations during the past year, the prompt way 
in which the certificates of indebtedness were met 
and the increase in the pool price over former 
years. 


League Works to Improve Marketing 


Among the projects in which the League gave 
help but which are not directly connected with 
milk marketing, the following were mentioned 
by Mr. Slocum: 

“The work that we did in the passing of the 
increased tariff on butter ; 

“The effort that is being now put behind our 
demand for an equalization of the tariff rate on 
cream ; 

“The assistance of our entire legal force in the 
Wool Growers suit; 

“Our plea last year with the Commissioner of 
Health against expansion of the territory. Again 
this year this question is being given our fore- 
most consideration ; 

“Our effort in the successful passing of the 
Lenroot Taber Bill; 

(Continued on page 11) 
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| Socony 990 Motor Oil 
orFoRDS ~ —” 











T has taker 5 years of intensive study and experiment for our 
chemists and eng 99) Motor Oil for 

Fords to its perf cted state. 
HERE IS WHAT II 


zi Thoroughly lubri at 


ineers to bring Socony 


WILI 


your §. Increass 


DO 


» power. 


tor, . . ° 
oan 6. Stop jerking and so-called 
2. Keep transmission bands chatter. 
Wik - - —— 
pliable . Dissipate motor heat. 
3. Make brakes safe. &. Prevent excessive oil dilu- 
4. Prevent motor strain. tion. 


It will not gum, rot transmission and brake bands, 
offensive odor nor thin out easily und 


ler excessive heat. 
not contain any soap, 


give off 
It does 
fats or corrosive acids. 
Your dealer has it in convenient 5-gallon cans, in tilting crates and 
in 30 and 50-gallon drums 


Write 990 Motor Oil for Fords.” 


NEW YORK 


for our new booklet, “Socony 


STANDARD OIL, COMPANY OF 


26 Broadway 


SOCONY 
MOTOR OIL 


for Tractors, Trucks, Pleasure Cars, Motor Boats, ete. 
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PLANTS. 4 ss I a Db D ; | “Black Leaf 40” is the world’s leading 
eeett tee. 4 “<8 - Feng reeage “| t Nicotine insecticide. Effective as a spray 
ep 100, 4 9 fg Seite V0.1 + or dust for insects; a dip for farm ani- 
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v7 —— | County Agent or write us for particulars. 
SPECIAL 
Y | Fertilizers containing our Sterilized 
Post our Farm Ground Tobacco Stems are_ superior. | 
Specify Ground Stems in brand you buy. 
Tobacco By-Products } 
And Keep Trespassers Off S chemical Corps | 
ncorporaied 
ae Louisville, Ky. F4 
‘ ome 
We have had some new signs 
made up of extra heavy material 
because severe storms will tear and ac (ore) 
otherwise make useless a lighter |} | 40° 
constructed material. We unre- 40% Nicotine 
servedly advise farmers to post 
their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply in all respects 
with the laws of New York, New ||| Handle Your Hay Fork 
Jersey and Pennsylvania The price ||| with an 
to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, ||| " 
the same rate applying to larger [ IRELAND HOIST 
quantities. 
. : || It will save you 
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What causes apples to be deformed and 
covered with small depressions? Is this 
caused by an insect or by a disease and 
what can be done to control it?—G. R., 
New York. 


HE injury is 
T lg ry 


phis, w 


probably done by the 
hich appears when the 
small. This insect is 
when present in great 
numbers are one of the worst apple 
pests The Vv sucking mouthparts 
which n a con- 
tact spray for them, usually nicotine stf- 
fate, a te o product. This is usually 
applied along with the delayed dormant 
at the rate of one pint to one hun- 
dred gallons of dilute lime sulfur. This 
spray is applied when the leaves of the 
blossom buds are out 4 to % inch. 

. you use an oil spray for the delayed 
dormat watch should be kept for 
the rosy buds break open 
and if they are present use nicotine sul- 


apples are 
very small but 


very 
have 
akes it necessary to use 
ybacc 


spray 


® close 


aphis as the 


fate in the pre pink spray. 
Another insect that causes depres- 
sions in apples are the redbugs, but 


in the season, and the 
is used against them at the 
apples are sprayed for the cod- 


they appear later 
same spraj 
time the 


ling moth. 





Beets Not Practical for Silo 


Would it be practical to put beets or 
mangels into a silo along with corn?—W. 
H. B., New York 

HAVE never heard of any attempt to 

put mangels or beets into a silo along 
with corn It seems to me that the 
changes which would favor the silage 
are exactly the ones which would en- 
courage the decomposition of the beets. 
seets can be so well kept in the proper- 
ly constructed storage that I cannot wn- 


derstand wl he silo is suggested. As 
long as the beet is not injured, it is not 
difficult to save it. When sliced, even 
if surrounded by silage I would expect 
t to spoil—Prof. H. A. Hopper, N. Y. 


Clarifying Cistern Water 


Several years ago you had an item in 
your paper telling what to put in cisterns 
to clear the water. We used it that year 
and it was fine, but have lost the recipe. 
Could you give it again'—Cc. a.” oe 


HE follow ng directions f« clar fying 
dairy cistern water, as given by the 
Water Survey, Urbana, IIL, 


are the directions referred to: 


Illinois State 


- 7 
acid carbonate, or 
water. Use 
Dis- 


MG lb. S< da 


a 





dinary baking soda in 1 gal 


pint for each 30 gallons of water 


solve 14 Ib. filter aium Ar: (SO4), in % 
gal. water If ordinary alum KAr 
(SO,)s is used, usc 1 Ib. Use % pint for 


gallons of water. 
added to 
tern water will in 24 
tern Water W in 24 


matter A 


each 30 


These solutions a colored cis- 
hours remove the 
sediment will form 


irom the water 


coloring 
which must be kept clear 


above.—I. W. D. 


Thin Strawberry Plants for the 
Best Crop 

THICKLY 

berry plants look fine and thrifty dur- 
ing their first summer, but we have found 
from experience that we get more and 
better berries by hoeing out all plants as 
soon as possible that set closer than six 
inches to another plant. It is remarkable 
how many berries will be produced by one 
plant that has had plenty room to grow. 


matted row of straw- 


During the first summer, the plants are 
manufacturing starch in the leaves and 
storing it in the root systems. The more 
they store the greater the crop will be 
the next summer. Allowing the plants 
to set too thick does about as much damage 
as allowing weeds to grow, in fact the 
surplus plants are weeds and should be 
treated as weeds. 
| There is 





Plants 


another angle to this 
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What Farmers Want to Know 
Deformed Apples Caused By Rosy Aphis 


set out from a bed that has been kept 
thinned out, will prove thrifty. They will 
grow faster, fewer plants will dic and 
they will produce a better crop than 
plants taken from a crowded bed. 





Danger from Loose Exhaust 
Pipe in hay field 


YU SEN using a tractor in the hayfield, 
be careful that the exhaust pipe 
does not become disconnected. We know 
of an instance where this happened when 
a tractor was drawing a wagon and hay- 
loader. Tine exhaust set the hay on fire, 
and it was not noticed until the burning 
windrow had passed under the wagon, 
and on to the load. The result was the 
burning of hay, wagon and /ayloader. 
Probably this would very seldom occur, 
but where the exhaust pipe has been re- 
moved for repairing, it may work loose 
again. 





Keeping Berries Out of the Mud 
it is not. pleasant to 

it has been beaten down into the mud, 
and the fruit is not attractive when picked. 
To prevent this we may select a variety 
that stands up well, and we may carefully 
mulch the ground with clean straw, work- 
ing it well in under the plants. This is 
best done just after the plants begin grow- 
ng, or a very light mulch of coarse straw 


gather fruit when 


spread before they start will serve a 
double purpose—it will check their starte 
ing some and often save the fruit from 


late irost, and the 
through the straw h 
the fruiting Dunlap and like varieties 
bear the fruit on stems that hold it well 
up, but the Bubach type rests most of its 
fruit on the mulch or ground |, 


plants coming up 
e a perfect bed for 





County Talks 


Orange County Produces Milk, 
Muck Crops and Fruit 


S the 











sun breaks over the top of the 
. Schunemunk Mountains in the east, 
it looks down on the productive hills and 
valleys of Orange County. This county 
has been properly called the land of milk 
and honey. Fluid milk is the greatest 
agricultural product, followed by onions 
fruits and poultry. 

The dairy business of the 
slowly undergoing a change. The 
dows and pastures that were once so pro- 
ductive have gradually dropped in yield 
till the dairymen have started to rotate 
their crops, lime and use acide phosphate. 
There are many meadows that have not 
been plowed for the past thirty or jorty 
years that are being plowed today and 
fitted to grow alfalfa the Farm [Bureau 
way. 


county is 
mca- 


Orange County has over half the acre- 
age of onions in New York State. The 
growers have been having an uphill fight 
in the past few years with diseases, m+ 
sects and foreign competition. A time is 
coming when Orange County onions are 
as well known to the public as Orange 
County milk. 

Larger plantings of tree fruit are being 
made each year. The fruit grower knows 
that if he sprays and packs his fruit right, 
he will always reccive a fair price on the 
New York market. The Farm Bureau 
Spray Service in the county is helping 
the men to accomplish this end. 

The poultry industry took another ad- 
vancing step this year when they put on 
a campaign to clean up white diarrhea 
in the larger flocks of the county. The 
time is not far distant when one will be 
able to buy chicks in Orange County and 
know that they are clean of this disease 
that costs the poultrymen so much each 
year. 

ce. ©. DAVES, 


Orange County Farm Bureau, 
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How to Blast a Ditch 


Follow Directions and Use Caution 


HERE are two methods of blasting 

ditches, the propagation and the elec- 
tric. In the propagation method, a line of 
holes is put down and loaded, but only the 
central one is primed. When this is fired, 
the shock communicates itself through the 
soil from charge to charge and fires each 
successive hole in line. The central cart- 
ridge may be fired either by blasting ma- 
chine or with cap and iuse 


Where a_ fuse 
is used it should 
be cut with a 
sharp knife. A 
fuse will burn 
about 2 feet per 
minute. 





Take one cap 
from the box. Be 
sure the fuse is in- 
serted as far as 
possible-—crimp the 
cap carefully on 
the fuse. 





In the electric method, each hole is 
primed with an electric blasting cap, the 
caps are connected in a circuit and fired 
with an electric blasting machine. 

The propagation method can be uscd 
only in wet soils, while the electric method 
can be used in either wet or dry soils. The 
explosives and blasting supplies needed 
and the methods of loading vary consider- 
ably in the two methods. Straight nitro- 
glycerin dynamite in 50 to 60 per cent 
strength is the best explosive for ditching 
by the propagation method. When blast- 
ing by the electrical method, a 30 per cent 
ammonia dynamite may be used for small 
ditches, but for larger ditches by this 
method, a 49 per cent low freezing am- 
monia dynamite or 40 per cent gelatin 
dynamite should be used 





C.—Cap inserted and fuse tied to cart- 
ridge. 

D.—Making a hole In the side of the 
cartridge to receive the cap. 

The smallest practicable ditch that can 
be dug with dynamite is about two fect 
deep and about four feet wide on tep. This 
size of ditch can be blasted with a single 
line of holes put down about two feet deep 


and spaced approximately twenty inches 
apart, if in muck soil or heavy clay satur- 
ated with water. Dry soils would require 
a little different spacing, the holes being 
a little deeper and a few inches farther 
apart. 

If a larger ditch is desired, holes four 
feet deep and eighteen to twenty-four 
inches apart will result in a depth of about 
three and one-half to four feet and a top 
width of eight to ten feet—A. FE. Riley. 


Questions and Answers About 
Radio 


Could you advise what particular form 
of loop aerial is the best? | see many types 
on sale—square, diamond-shaped, round, 
basket-type, etc. 

There is little to pick so far as re- 
sults are concerned in the actual shape. 
However, the best results are obtained 
with a loop of fairly large area and using 
fairly heavy wire, preferably stranded. 

! attempted to find the voltage at which 
1 was lighting my trbes by using a volt- 
meter. Every time « touched the wires of 
the meter to the socket terminals the tube 
would almost go out. The voltage read 
only about 3 volts and | know this can’t 
be right. 

Yes, it was probably right, just the 
same. The trouble is in the type of volt- 
meter used. Only a high resistance volt- 
meter is suitable for measuring tube 
voltages, because the ordinary “watch- 
case” type of meter requires a good deal 
of current for its own operation. This 
extra current caused a bigger voltage 
“drop” in the rheostat, with the result you 
describe. Only when the current con- 
sumed by the meter is negligible can you 
tell accurately the voltage at which the 
tubes are lighted. 





What is the best way to have radio 
tubes tested by a dealer? | want to be sure 
of getting good tubes because | have been 
“stung” a few times. 

One way is to buy only well known 
makes in sealed cartons. Before you take 
them, have each tube tested for normal 
plate current, making sure the test is done 
with the normal filament voltage, as the 
case may be, and normal “B” battery. 
Then have the tube tried as detector and 
radio frequency amplifier, preferably on 
a weak station, for the test of sensitivity. 

Could a “B” battery be properly guar- 
anteed to give 8 months’ service. One 
make is advertised in this way. 

Certainly not, unless it was stated also 
that the battery was to be used on a set 
with so many tubes with current drawn at 
such a rate, etc. The battery could be 
used up in one month on a set drawing 
heavy enough plate current. Such a 
guarantee is worthless unless all these fac- 
tors are considered—and the number of 
hours per day the set were used would 
have to be taken into account. 


















FLAME THROWERS ARE USED IN THE “CORN BORER WAR” 


Tongues of fire from 30 nozzles are seen making short work of the European 









corn borer in this field. The truck pumps oil through hundreds of feet of hose to 
the burning carriages. It is one of the 64 heavy duty Federal trucks bought for 
the work by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The Federal government is 
spending $10,000,000 this year in an attempt to contro! the corn borer in an area of 


30,000 square miles. 
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If you want extra traction and 
long tread wear_in addition to 
balloon tire comfort, be sure you 
get this quiet-running mew-ftype 
Goodyear All-WeatherTread 











You needn’t send away for it 


Right in your home town is the greatest 
low-cost tire mileage combination you can 
yet anywhere. 

That combination is the quality of Good- 
year Tires and the service performed for you 
by your local Goodyear dealer. 


He sells the world’s finest tires at a tange 
of prices to fit any pocketbook, and you can 
see the tives before you buy. 


He recommends the right size and type of 
tire for your car. He puts it on the rim for 
you, fills it with air. He helps you give the 
tite proper care after the sale. 


The Goodyear dealet’s service will cut your 

tire bills down. Save you time and trouble. 

It’s handy always; you needn’t send away 

for it. 

It is part and parcel of the Goodyear policy: 

to build the greatest possible value into Goodyear 
products, and to provide facilities so that users, 
can get all this inbuilt value out. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder 
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the asking. 





Burnable buildings are a 
needless risk—needless 
because Concrete cannot 
burn. 


Build Your New Barn 
of Concrete—Plans 
are Free 


Blueprints for building 
all farm structures safe 
against fire are yours for 


“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings,” 
48 pages, is free. Ask for your copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


347 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
Concrete for Permanence 






































NATIONAL FARM 





*~ {Interest 


Federai Land Bank 


First Mortgage Farm Loans 
RE ENT sales of Federal Land Bank Bonds at favorable prices makes 
p ble a loweri of the rate 


f interest on new loans to 5%, 


For Information 
Ask the SECRETARY-TREASURER of the 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


in your county, or write direct to the 


Federal Land Bank 


at 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
, Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 





















SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptly 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse, No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions, Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 

A satisfied user says: ‘Colt’aknee swol- 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran f.¢ two weeks. Now almost 
well. Absorbine is sure great.” 

— 


‘ABS ORBINE 


Inc. 579 Lyman St, Soringtield, Mass. 








































TRADE IN 
your old separator for 
the new Improved Sharples 
Tubular. 30-day trial terms if 
desired New positive jet leak- 
proof teed All the best features of 
the old Tubular with many new im- 
provement 

Investigate also our peclal offer 
Milker—the only 


on the Sharples 
Milker with a Positive » 
Queeze. 
UP TO $100 ALLOWED ON QLD 
et MILKER 
erore you buy or repair get the 
facts Write today. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR 
CO., Dept. m 
West Chester, pa. 











(Continued 


objection to the plan was voiced by dele- 
gates. At the close of the meeting a new 
committee was appointed to study the 
plans presented. 

During the past eight months this com- 
mittee has given intensive study to the 
problems of dairymen and at hearings held 
at the Department of Agriculture and 
Markets in Albany. They have accumu- 
lated probably the most valuable body of 
testimony ever gathered on milk market- 
ing in this territory. 

Let us see if the testimony gathered 
supports the tundamental principles for a 
United Dairymen’s Association as passed 
by the Utica Convention. 

Fundamental No 1 “Properly Or- 
ganised 


During the past year and a half dairy- 


men’s meetings all over the New York 
Milk Shed have reiterated their desire 
for one United Dairymen’s Association. 


A 'reterendum to the dairymen in forty 
counties was returned by over 4,100 dairy- 
men of all marketing groups and 91% of 
these favored one organization in prefer- 


ence to the present arrangement. 


Men Who Favor One Organization 
In the minutes of the 
find the te 
perienced men in 
tion :— 
Henry 


cultural 


committce we 


stimony of the following ex- 


favor of one organiza- 
Agri- 
Bankers 
sud, “L think that one cen 


Burden, Chairman of the 
Committee of the State 
Organization 


tral organization would be a good thing.” 


Geo. F. Slocum, president of the Dairy- 
men’s League Coop. Assn. said, “The 
farmers marketing problem can only be 

nization. I 


solved with one central ore 


hink vthing less than that a compromise 
which just complicates the matter and 
makes it more difficult.” 

W. S. Rhodes, president Non-Pcoling 
Dairymen’s Assn.: “Yes, one organiza- 


tuuon would be better than the present ar- 


rangement. I would want ninety per cent, 


I would rather have all in it.” 

C. E. Hough, Gen. Mer. Conn. Milk 
Assn.:—"“I don't I 
metropolitan district can be 

ofitall 


Producers’ believe the 
milk in this 


handled in a manner without 


a majority of the producers in the terri- 
tory in one organization.” 
R. E VanCise, Prduction Mer 


Dairvmen’s League:—“There is not a 
question but that one organization would 
be preferable to the arrange- 
ment.’ 


ro 


present 


Fox, President Borden's Farm 
Products Co.:-—“If you are going to 
have an organization at all, it should be 


one organization.” 


C. W. Halliday, Secretary Sheffield 
Producers Assn.:—"“One organization 
properly organized, is the ideal situa- 
tion.” 

R. D. Cooper, formerly president 


Dairymen’s League, recently presented 
a plan for one united dairymen’s organ- 
ization for the New York Milk Shed. 
Professor H. A. Ross of Cornell Uni- 
versity:—"The problem of plant dupli- 
cation hauling would 
be solved, in part, by a unified organiza- 


tion 


and uneconomic 


Centralized Type Gets Approval 


Professor W. I. Myers, of Cornell 
“That the centralized 
of cooperative is best for the co- 
operative sale of milk in the New York 
Milk Shed, is indicated both by the ex- 
of other fluid milk marketing 
cooperatives and by an analysis of the 
market situations in this area. A very 
large proportion of the successful milk- 
marketing cooperatives of the United 
States are of this type. The most im- 
portant exception to this statement, the 
N.E.M.P.A. has desired to change to 
the centralized type of organization. The 
milk in the New York 
Milk Shed involves the handling of some 
surplus milk all of the year and a sub- 
stantial surplus during a part of the 


University, says: 
type 


perience 


marketing of 





year. This surplus should be converted 
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Do Dairymen Want One Organization? 


from page 5) 


into those manufactured products that 
will bring the highest net return, The 
best interests of all producers are serv- 
ed by having the surplus milk manufac- 
tured in the plants which have the high- 
est cost of transportation to the fluid 
market. It is unfair to ask local produc- 
ers to finance and operate an expensive 
manufacturing plant for the benefit of 
all producers in the New York Milk 
Shed. With a federation of locally own- 
ed milk plants this would be necessary. 
With such a federation each local would 
wish to sell all of its milk as fluid milk 
all of the time. Under such conditions 
friction between locals could scarcely be 
avoided.” 


One Man—One Vote 


Incorporation —If certain — stipulations 
are observed, it is easier to make sure 
that a cooperative will run for the bene- 
fit of its users. It should be controlled 
by its users (one man one vote). Divi- 
dend returns on capital should be limit- 
ed; when the capital consists of money 
borrowed from patrons at a fixed rate 
of interest, this stipulation is met. Pro- 
vision should be made to insure that sur- 
plus earnings above necessary reserves, 
will be paid back to patrons. The co- 
operative marketing laws of this state 
safeguard the future. 

In 1912, the Capital Stock Coopera- 
tive Law was passed by the New York 
legislature. This was followed a few 
years later by a law providing for the 


formation of “non-stoci cooperative as- 
ct muinonly Article 


Membership Corporations 


sociations”, known as 


ISA of the 
Law. 

In 1924, the so-called Standard 
operative Marketing Act 
1926, thes« 
and amended and brougi 


Co- 
was passed. In 
laws were re vised 
together into 


various 


the Cooperative Corporations Law of 
New York State There are thr ti 
cles of this Jaw which are important to 
farmers. 

Article 4, Von-stocl perotives, (fore 


merly Article 13A). The Onondaga Milk 
Producers Cooperative Association, the 
Dairymen’s League Coop. Asseciation 
and the Non-Pooling 
operative Association are incorporated 


Dairymens Co- 
under this law. 

Article 7, Capital stock 
(formerly Article 12 of the Stock Cor- 
porations law). The G. L. F. Exchange 
is incorporated under this article. 

Article 8, The Cooperative Marketing 
Act The Sheffield Producers Coop. Assn., 
recently incorporated under this act. 


cooperatives 


Actual Producers as Members 

Fundamental No. 2 “With Membershi 
Available to actual producers organisations 
operating m the territory commonly 
known as the New York Mil Shed 


It should be noted that the idca oi a 


representative government for the large 
cooperative is being used by the Stiet- 
field Farms Producers Association and 
the Dairymen’s League and has peen 


adopted by the Unity Assuciation, m the 
organization which they are forming. 
While there are differences in the de- 
tails of district arrangement in these ore 
ganizations, the underlying principles 
involved are approved by all. Any large 
organization must have representative 
government. 

The question of a contract between 
the member and his organization has 
been widely discussed. Most of the crit- 
icisms of such a contract has not come 
from farmers. A workable and enforce- 
able contract is generally recognized as 
essential in a large organization which 
extends over a wide territory. In the 
referendum above mentioned nine -farm- 
ers favored a contract to every one who 
was against it. 

There seems to be no administrative 
10r legal reason why local cooperative 
associations may not join a centralized 
individuals 


association the same as 


would join. 
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This Silo Lasts 
a Lifetime 

imertiii THE carefully selected , 
is Lit} heavy Northwest spruce 
it Wj and fir of which it is 
ite Lill made, insures its dura- 
(tk bility. Double splines, 
vr sealed joints and ad- 
justable doors make it 
= absolutely air-tight and 
Titer keep silage perfectly. 
— Cheapest and easiest 


way to handle your corn crop and 
you get more milk from silage-fed 
cows. The extension roof, an ex- 
clusive feature, reduces the cost 
per ton capacity. A good invest- 
ment and permanent improvement. 

Write today for the name of our repre- 
sentative in your community and catalog; 
tanks, tubs, ensilage cutters, stanchions, 


“GLOBE SILO Co. 
Unadilla, N. ¥. 















Well Made and 
Low Priced 


fad earn substan- 


orders 


y early 
tial discounts 
What ea 


ply 


wav 
m—instead of 
on 

W rite today for 
full information— 
description and 
our prices ona 
product you know 
is real, honest 
value. 


CRAINE Inc., 


Box 180-B-2 
Norwich, N. Y. 


to carn money? 
later 


sier 


om act me 


low 





Fords Milker 


Electric or Gas Engine 


‘90 


Single 
unit 






Complete 


NOW USED ON 
PRIZE HERDS 
Send for our FREE Booklet No. 48 


Fords Milker is used by thousands of farmers who are 
getting more and premium-priced milk with it. Cows 
like it. Used on prize herds. Saves time and hard 
Work, easy to operate and clean. Designed by men 
who have spent a lifetime in the business. Made with 
heevy aluminum pails, and best materials throughout. 


and costs less, 


You owe it to yourself to investigate, 
Send for Booklet No. 48. 


Distributors 


Does better work, lasts longer, 


Write for open territory. 


Myers- rventi Company 
213-15 N. Desplaines Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














, Mee w. 









a - 
Tom S oF HEAVE. ) 
gu eed to givesatisiaction or money 
back. $1.10 Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO, 451 Fourth Ave, Pittsburgh, P- 








Fundamental No. 3 "Employing @ classt- 


fied price plan for the sale of milk and 
its products.” 
The chief difference between the 


plan and the so called 
“flat price” is that in by the 
classified price plan as usually consid- 
ered, the price is made by figuring up 
thé amount of the milk that has been 
used in each class, while by the “flat 
price” method of selling, the dealer 
makes the estimate in advance, of the 
amount to go in each class and it is 
reasonable to suppose that he will take 
care of his own profits when making the 


classified price 
selling 


estimate. 


So it has become recognized by every- 


body who is informed about it, that the 
classified price plan is workable, that it 
is practical, that the producer must take 
care of the surplus. 

If there were no surplus milk pro- 
duced in this territory, there would be 


no reason for a classified price plan. As 


long as there is surplus milk produced 


in any considerable quantity, even in 
the flush season, there will be a classi- 
fied price plan used to determine what 
price shall be paid to farmers for the 
milk they deliver. 


Nearly all cooperative milk marketing 


associations in the country sell by the 
classified price plan. 
Fundamental No. 4 “Equalized pa rf 
plan subject to grades and differential 
There is no way of avoiding such an 
equalization of payments when milk is 


sold in different classes, conditions 
require, and when milk is 


ganizat ion to more 


as our 
sold by the or- 
buyer. 


than one 


How Financed? 


Fundamental No 5 “¢ sive 
financing plan, just and equitable to all 
members.” 

Any organization for selling milk must 
be financed. There is no objection any- 
where to paying necessary current costs 
by deductions prorated from the mem- 
bers milk check. There is so little dif- 
ference between the least amount that any 
organization can deduct for any business 


amount that 
ever 


of consequence, to the largest 
any milk marketing de- 
ducts for strictly current running expenses, 
that the difference is not really a basis for 
serious differences in between 


groups. 


cooperative 


opinion 


Real estate and equipment, if owned by 
the association, involyes long-term = or 
permanent investment. ‘The findings of 
Producers Program Committee show that 
the money for permanent or long-term in- 
vestment in plants and equipment should 
be secured by borrowing from members 


or by selling stocks, mortgages or bonds. 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association borrows funds for five years 
from its members. These loans are made 


in direct proportion to the amount of milk 
handled for each member. If such ad- 
vances by members to their association 
become too burdensome the association may 
borrow on mortgages on the property it 
owns or may create a subsidiary corpora- 
tion to own the real esiate. 

W. I. Myers, professor of Finance of 
the New York College of Agriculture 
says that reasonable stability requires that 
somewhat more than half of the perma- 


nent capital investment of a cooperative 
be. contributed by members, each in pro- 
portion to the use he makes of the or- 
ganization. 

With such a subsidiary company, the 
common stock should be owned by the 


association and the balance of the money 
raised by selling non-voting preferred 
stocks or bonds to investors who may or 
may not be members of the association. 

While the Milk Producers Program Com- 
mittee on Unified Organization may not 
feel that the time is ripe to recommend to 
the Utica meeting on June 27 a plan for 
one Unified Organization to market milk, 
it is clear that the testimony which they 
have gathered at their hearings, substan- 
tiate the five fundamental principles laid 
down by the North Counties Committees 
and ratified by the previous mass meetings 
at Utica. 











contains the Pl 
secretoffallmilk balanced feed. 


production. 
Send for it! 


Li 


ine 


Pastures Are Going Strong 


“BUT 


There’s Something More 
to Summer Feeding! 


Times change. Not so lon 
ers fed grain and Linsee 
cows on pasture. Today this practice is 
growing by leaps and bounds. 

What’s the reason? Production! Higher 


roduction in summer, with richer, better 


fall, from reserve strength 


summer feeding. Better initial flow from 
well-fed dry cows. And heifers that grow 


up to be bigger producers, when summer- 
fed on Linseed Meal. 


Feeding Linseed Meal in summer —_ 
you make money this year, next year, 

ear after. The new Summer Feeding book- 

t tells you how and why. Send for it! 


LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send your booklet R.6 on Summer Feeding. 


o few farm. 
Meal to dairy 


Higher production in the 
built up by 


e 



























Exterminate Corn Borers 
ROSS METAL SILO 


Made of cop per-content Rossmetal galvanized. 
No shrinkage or swelling. Can be increased 
in height. Movable. Safe against fire and 
wind. No freeze troubles. Send for remark- 
able booklet —“‘What Users 
Say.” 










“3 Easy terms— buy now, pay 
iq later. Agents wanted. 






Check items which interest you 
und write for catalog. 
















Ross Old Reliable Ensilage 
Cutter is another exterminator 
of the borer. Cuts ensilage into 
¥% inch pieces. All steel con- 
struction. Write for prices. 














The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
341 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Makers of Brooder Houses— Silos —Cribs 
Bins— Cutters— Mills —Garages 










PIGS CRATED AND SHIPPED TO YOUR DEPOT 
Selected Spring Pigs 


From all large type stock, Yorkshire and Chester cross, 
and Chester and Berkshire cross pigs, 6 to 8 weeks old, 
$6.00 each; 8 te 9 weeks old, $6.50 each. No charge for 
crating or shipping. All pigs shipped C. © D. to you 
on approval. We pay all express charges to your depot 
These prices are F.0.B. your depot. We have plenty of 
stock for prompt shipment.Pure bred Chester White barrows, 
boars or sows, 6 to 7 weeks old, $7.50 each. 

CLOVER HILL FARM, Box 48, R.F.D., WOBURN, MASS. 





Spring Pigs for Sale 


CHESTER & YORKSHIRE, also CHESTER & BERKSHIRE, 


all good blocky, large type stock 
7 weeks old ........ ....$5.00 each 
8 to 10 weeks old ...... $5.50 each 


Will ship from 1 to 100 C. 0. D. on your approval, no 
charge for shipping erates. 
P. S.—Also a few PURE BRED CHESTERS 7 to 8 weeks 
old $7.50 each. 
MICHAEL LUX, Box 149, Woburn, 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Berkshire cross or Chester and Yorkshire eross, 
6 to 7 weeks old, $5.00 each; 8 to 10 weeks old, $5.50 
each. All good healthy and growing pigs. Will ship any 
number C.0.D. on approval. No eharge for erating. 

J. W. GARRITY, 7 Lynn St., Wobarn, Mass. Tel. 1503 W. 


Mass. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


For Sale 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF born Feb. 24, 

1927. Sired by King Korndyke Ideal 

Ormsby, 465119; dam, Amoretta Cathrine Vale, 1043685, 

age 2 yr., 1 mo., 6 dg.; 12,786.4 Ibs. milk; 574.5 lbs. 

butter in 505 days, € 175 days Class B. 
AMORETTA STOCK FARM 

South Hartford, - - N.Y. 





Fe GUERNSEY heifer calves practically pure, write 


EDGEWOOD DAIRY FARMS, Whitewater, Wis. 








FISHKILL 
FARMS 


Offer the Following 


BULL CALVES 
*Fishkill Gotenthe ne ae Ay May 
3orn November 29, 
*Fishkill nenineuell Lake ‘Cedar 
Born February 12, 19 
*Fishkill Sir May DeKol bahia 
Born February 15, 1927 
*Fishkill Aaggie Inka Sir May 
Born February 17, 1927 
*Fishkill Sir May one 
Born February 21, 1927 
We are also offering the fo 
we ll-bred 
HEIFER CALVES 
**Fishkill Hudson Colantha DeKol 
Born March 1, 1927 
**Fishkill Sathi Colantha Sir May 
Born February 15, 927 


ing 


llow 


*Sired by FISHKILL SIR MAY HEN- 
GERVELD DEKOL 

**Sired by FISHKILL INKA DICHTER 
DEKOL. 





These calves are ideal for a boy or 
gr going into calf club work. 
For prices, terms, detailed pedigrees 
and other particulars write 


FISHKILL FARMS 
HENRY MORGENTHAUD. Jr., Owner 
461 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


( 
Darvinens League prices are based 
on m te g 3.59. Sheffield on the 
) oi 
Dairymen's Sheffield 
Cises League Producers 
1 F id Milk $2.95 $2.80 
2 Fiuid Cream 2.05 
2A Fiurd Cream 2.21 
26 na. milk 
ft Chees 2.46 
3 Evap Cond., 
Milk Powder 
Hard Cheese 2.15 2.00 
4 Butter and 
merican chees . Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
putter ana American cheese. 
Tr Class | League price for June, 1926, 
was $2.75 tor 3 milk, and Sheffield’s $2.80 
i sbove prices in each ciass are not 
th i price the farmer receives rhe 
price received trom the dealer is the 
weighted 1 T 1 
Interstate Producers 
} ( s ¢ Milk Producer As 
sociation (Philadeipma Price Plan) 











A JUNIOR 
Pasteurizer ond Cooling Unit 


an ideal outfit for the dairyman--a come 
plete unit for pasteurizing and cooling 
chat is just as efficient as larger and more 
expensive units. Keeps bacteria down and 
milk sweet for a longer period of time. 
Desifned for the dairyman- -and priced for 
the dairyman. Write for information 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
Dept. L. 












2 a kris an 
Pe iz 7} } Vegeta ‘ 
ae) ee ta ee ae oe 
’ a‘ ' , 


we ry PACKAGE SUPPLY CO. 
Dept 89 Waterbury St Brooklyn, WN. Y 


announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 


A year ago the price in 
In the 101 to 110 


this zone was $2.19. 


May Prices Announced 


ffieid producers for 


BUTTER OFF 














SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 


EGGS WANTED 


LE w IS & S ANDB. ANK 


2 Reade St., New York 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK Om AGENCIES 

















Live Broilers and Poultry 
Wanted 


VIGHEST pales CHECKS SENT DAILY 
wr for shipping tags and free 
heliday sigs folder 4 < 
B eds Comm 
Krakaur PoultryCo. Inc. "8", SO" 








West Washington Market, N.Y City 








” FEEDING PIGS 





» 4 


Safe delivery quaranteed—WNo charge for shipping erates— | 


Ref. Tanner Nat'l Bank 


A.M. LUX, 206 WAS — ST. WOBUPN, MASS 


Tel. Wob 141 


SPRING PIGS FOR SALE ' FOR IMMEDIATE 





VERY 
" e hog 
* ; ; t 
r Yortchire and Chester cress, and ches 
ter and Gerkshire cross, 7 te B weeks ol6, $5.50 each 
8 to 10 weeks olf, $6.00 each I « , y 
h in pproval and gf 
e P , j 9 
rn ’ , 


y% 
No charge for erating 
WALTER x 388 Salem St WOBURN. MASS 
rphone OORE 


COST HIGHER 





ny 


that we may see a further advance for 
it is reported that some small lots have 
been purchased above the present level. 

The prices quoted above on fresh cheese 
are for fanciest and specials. The regular 
fanciest are selling from 24 to 24%4ec but 
pet marks easily bring 2434 to 25c for 
practically mo average run fresh cheese 
on the market, most of the available stock 
being fancy or special color. In fact it 
was the high country costs added to the 
limited supply that was ‘responsible for 
the quick upturn when buyers began to 
show real action, 


BETTER TONE IN EGG MARKET 


NEARBY June 15, 
WHITE June 14 June 7 1926 
Selected Extras 29-31 29-31 38 -39 
Extra Firsts ...28- 28- 36 -37 
Av'ge Extras ...26-27 26-27 34 -35 
Firsts . 25-25'> 25-25', 32'/5-33' 
Gathered ........23-27. 23-27" 31-35 ~ 
Pullets 22-23 22-23 32 - 
BROWNS 

Fancy wa 27-31 27-30 34 «-38 


if the present situation in the market 


in | sed a an imdieation of what is 
oming in th ext week, we are in- 
clined to believe that we will see an up- 
rd revision of egg prices before our 
ext rem Wuite a number of receivers 
nea hy eggs state that receipt of near- 
ot tancy qualities are beginning to de- 
“CASE \lready there is a disposition on 
ph t ol some receivers to ask highe r 
prices tor the better grades On the other 
iand there are some stories that have 


plenty of goods and in view of the rather 
mqmet trade t ha been thought best to 
leave pi cs ale ne, 





The egg market is a headache to soni 

C Id storage stocks in the United States 
how that there are over 1,800,000 cases 
rf cos torage im excess of the hold- 
at the same time last vear. In ad- 











tition to ul the tonage of frozen eggs 
m June t in the Storage houses is ove r 
ce What was at the same time last 
(On top of these heavy storage hold- 
ne ‘ have a poor consumer market 
ihe movement imto the distributing chan- 
] SION nd it looks as the ugh the 
t apita nsumption is decreasing In 
1 r the ke esale rates prevailing 
‘ etal stores are il cha 
er 1) €3 To ¢ hor s€ Té 
With n adven or varmer Ve he 
try n are urged to x le car 
the m oad « ind! r egy Collec 
i shan ) ? quel luring the el 
nad ti vy he r i d in a ool ell 
¢ | 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES June 15, 
(4t Cliucago) June 14 June 7 1926 
Wheat July) 1.443 1.44' 5 1.40'¢2 
Corn 97', 1.007% .717; 
Oats 4734 .49', 42 
CASH GRAINS June 15, 
(At Neve York) June 14 June 7 1926 
Wheat. No. 2 Red 1.587 1.60! 1.73! 
Corn, No. 2 Yel 11175 1.16 s '85' 6 
Oats, No. 2 .60 -61 -52 
FEEDS ; June 12, 
Buffalo) June 11 June 4 1926 
Gr'd Oats 35.50 37.50 26.00 
sp 9 Bran 32.50 32.50 31.00 
H'd Bran 3.50 34.00 28.00 
Stand'’d Mids 33.50 34.00 26.00 
Soft W. Mids 37.50 38.00 32.00 
Flour Mids 36.00 38.00 29.00 
Red Dog 41.50 42.00 33.50 
Wh. Hominy ‘ 38.25 40.00 29.00 
Ye riominy 38.25 33.50 
Corn Meal 40.00 41.00 37.25 
Gluten Feed 40.00 41.50 47.25 


Giuten Meal 

36 Cc. S. Mea? 

41°. C. S. Meal 

43". C. S. Meal 

34 0. P. Linseed 
Meat 





BETTER FEELING IN BROILERS 








FOWLS June 14 June ms 
Colored 24-25 25-26 30-32 
Leghorn , -20 20-22 30-32 

BROILERS 
Colored ; 35-42 24-40 35-40 
Leghorn 20-28 18-25 28-35 

DUCKS, Nearby 23-25 23-25 -25 

: re seems to he a little better feel 

ng in the live broiler market compared 

to what it was last week. On the other 
hand the live fowl market is a buyer's 
market : nd values are hard to dk fine 

It is said that it is impossibl to sell 

S mie f f the poor grad es of Le ghorn 
W York } hee toe f stp 





weeks and as a consequence prices have 
gone all to pieces. It is thot 
season has had something to do with 
it for the resorts have not yet opcne é 
up to any extent. Undoubtedly during 
the next few weeks we will see scme 
change. That which has gone forth dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been the 
cause of considerable grief to a great 
many. On some days real fancy milk 
fed Leghorn broilers sold as low as 25c, 
a figure at which there is absolutcly no 
opportunity for profit. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


There is practically no change in the 
live stock market since last week, as 
far as prices are concerned, although 
there has been some downward re- 
vision in the sentiment. 





Live calves are showing a weaker ef- 
fect. The market has been dull and the 
bulk of the sales are materially lower 
although the choicest are quoted at $1lo 
vith a few sales at that figure. Most 
ot the nicest marks have been sclling 
irom $13.50 to $13.75. 

Phe market is also weaker on spring 
lambs, primes of which are selling as 
high as $17.38, although comparatively 
few are bringing that figure. Most of 
the pet marks are selling from $10.75 to 
$17 with the average receipts selling 
anywhere from $16 to $16.50. 

Fhe steer market is irregular, choice 
to prime stock selling anywhere irom 
$11.50 to $12.25. Anything that has 
heen good selling frony $10.90 up to 
$11.45, other marks selling down as low 
as $8 for common stuff. 

Bulls are meeting a slow demand. 
Heavy fat State Bolongas bringing 87.50 
7.75 with medium weights at $6.75 
to $7.15 and light weights in good 
flesh at $5.50 to $6, light and common 
stocks down to S44. Cows are meeting 
a mnoaecan demand, heavy fat 
bringing anywhere from 36 to $5.50 








. 
ones in. a whil a choice mark bringing 
as high as Others a selling any- 
where from $4 to $5.25 depending on 
condition. Canner elling any re 
from $2.50 to $3.75, reactors $3.00 to So 

depending on age and condition. 
Phe hog market has been irregular. 
Yorkers weighing up to 150 pounds sell- 
at $10.25 to $10.75. Heavier weights 


harply lower. 


POTATO MARKET BREAKS 


The boom in the potato market which 
ve reported last week, was short lived. 
All we need is a sharp upturn in prices 


and it is — how potatoes gr 


over night. On the 14th the best Nerth 
Carolina stock was bringing $5.50 to $y 
and the best trom N oriolk section of 
Virginia from $495 to $5.75. Eastern 
shore Virginia was able to get from $5 
to $6 for their No. 1 stock. The potato 
market was a real brisk affair up to Sat- 
urday, the 11th, when extremceis avy 
receipts broke the market and i} the 
decline was sharp. 

Old potatocs have not suf r 
as much as new potatoes lain 
still bringing $4.75 to $5.25 ir 150 pound 
sucks, while bulk goods are i 
from $5.75 to $60.50 per 180 reds, 
Phese prices obviously are than 
the bulge prices but the decline yt 
been as sharp as in the 1 

RYE STRAW MORE VALUABLE 

THAN HAY 
\ most unusual condition exists m 


the New York hay market at the pres- 
t time. Rye straw on the I4th was 
selling for $28 a ton and the very top 
price jor the best grade of timothy hay 

as $26. It is said that that price was 
not common cnough to use as a quota= 
tion as most of the No. 1 was selling 
i 








for $25, especially stock in small baies. 


NO CHANGE IN BEANS 


There has been practically no change 
in the bean market since our last re- 
port. Trade has been very duwil, mar- 
rows selling from $6.25 to $7, peas, $0 
$6.50, red kidneys $6.75 to $7.50. Not 
’ white 


to 
enough business has been done in 
kidnevs to warrant quotations. J se last 
quotations available were those of Jime 

v1 kidneys were seihng 
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The Farm News 


Notes From the North Country---Dr. Thatcher to Leave Geneva 


T searcely feels much like picnic weather 

today as far as the temperature is con- 
cerned, but by the last of June it will be 
warm enough for everyone to attend and 
enjoy the Grange-Farm and Home Bureau 
picnic in Jefferson county at Jefferson 
Park. These annual picnics are one of 
the best types of gatherings that we have, 
as friends from all parts of this county 
and surrounding territory meet perhaps 
for the only time in a year or longer. 


Farm Bureau Has Horseshoeing 
Demonstrations 

While speaking of the Farm Bureau, 
Wwe just received a list of dates from our 
eounty agent—Oscar Agne—of a 
of horse shoeing demonstrations to be 
held in various parts of Jefferson county 
during the next two weeks. With the 
advent of the automobile, and the large 
decrease in the number of horses, busi- 
ness became very slack in the country 
blacksmith shop where so many of us 
boys used to gather in the old days, and 
dream of the time when we would be 
large and strong enough to nail on a shoe. 
So poor became the income that most 
bf the blacksmiths have had to turn to 
automobile repairing as means of livli- 
hood, and in many communities there are 
no longer any places where one can take 
his horses, have their feet cared ior and 
shoes adjusted. Last year the Farm Bu- 
reaus in this and St. Lawrence 
held some of these mectings with Prof. 
Jenry Asmus to talk and explain how 
the job can be done by the farmers them- 
selves. He is coming again this year, to 
the delight of those who him. 


Cheese Will Be Scld at Auction 


\t Gouverneur, last Saturday, the mem- 


series 


counties 


know 


bers of the Dairy Board voted to sell 
their cheese by callboard or a sort of 
auction in the future instead of by the 


old price fixing committee as in the past. 
It is hoped that this will result in a some- 
what better price. They have also decided 
io hold their meetings in the evening in- 
stead of around four or five o'clock. This 
will permit the farmers to attend some of 
ihe meetings, a privilege that has been 
denied the conflict between 
milking time and the meeting. 

Everything is pomting toward a higher 
prick and everyone is hoping 
that it will materialize. Much more rigid 
inspection requirements by the New York 
City Board of Health is causing consider- 
comment and some loss in part of the 
fluid milk sections of the North Country.— 


W. IT. Roe, 


because of 


for cheese, 


at} 
anit 


Dr. Thatcher to Leave Geneva 
D* ROSCOE W. THATCHER, direc- 

f N. Y. Agricultural Experi- 
Stations with headquarters at 
N. , an has resigned to become 
President of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. In 1921 Dr. Thatcher came to 
New York State from the University of 
Minnesota where he had been dean of the 
Department of Agriculture and director 
of the Experiment Station. 

In 1924 he served on President Cool- 
idge’s Agricultural Commission whose 
duty it was to make definite recommenda- 
tions as to how the nation’s greatest agri- 
cultural problems should be met. ° 

It is not anticipated that the change will 
he immediate but will take effect later in 
the summer 


tor ol 
mental 
Geneva, 





New York State Sends Junior 
Project Youngsters to . 
Washington 
OUR Junior Project Workers from 
New York State have been selected 
to represent New York at the First 
Annual National Club Camp to be held 
in Washington, June 16-23. Each county 


of the state have the privilege of naming 
one boy and one girl as candidates for 
Candidates chosen are Mary 

Richfield 


this honor 


Robinson of Otsego 


5 


Springs, 


Eleanor Cleveland of Naples, 
Ontario County; Franklin Reddout of 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga County; and 
Charles Goodwin of Guilford, Chenango 
County. 

Club members from 44 of the 48 states 
in the Union are to be the guests of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
during the week at camp. The camp will 
be located on the grounds of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture near the Washington 
Monument. 


County ; 





Prospects for Light Apple Crop 


L. GILLETT, Statistician of the 

¢ New York State Department of Agir- 
culture and Markets reports that accord- 
ing to the present indications this year’s 


New York State fruit crop will be 71.7% 
of the average crop as compared with 
80.5% of last year. Weather has been 
unfavorable for pollination. .At the same 
time Western New York growers are re- 
ported to have sprayed less than usual due 
to the bad weather and also lower returns 
for the past several years. A _ lighter 
grape crop is also expected than was har- 
vested last year. 

Apparently a large per cent of the 
peach buds were injured last December and 
on June 1 the per cent of bloom was re- 
ported to have been only 42.6% as com- 
pared with 81% last year. The condition 
of the present crop is reported as 53% 
of normal. Indications are for a 
slightly smaller crop of sweet cherries, 
sour cherries, and pears. 


also 





Dairymen Will Have State-Wide Meeting 


MEETING of interest to 

dairymen will be held in Utica on 
June 27. This meeting will consider the 
recent report of the committee which has 
been working for some time in an effort 
to bring about some plan for closer co- 
operation between the various milk mar- 
keting groups. 

This meeting was called by Peter Ten 
Eyck, chairman of the committee on Uni- 
fied Organization of Milk Producers. 
Delegates to this meeting have been 
selected in county wide meetings and it is 
planned that each delegate will represent 
about five hundred milk producers. It is 
reported that Northern New York farm- 
ers at a recent meeting, expressed them- 
selves as opposed to the plan of the com- 
mittee which calls for a conference board 
and that they are very insistent that some 
means be worked out for one marketing 
association in the New York Milk Shed. 


Embargo Continued on Montreal 
Milk 

HE typhoid fever epidemic which, al- 

still of 


especial 





though now abating, is 


dangerous proportions in Montreal, is a 
“milk epidemic,” according to Health Com- 
missioner Harris, who returned yesterday 
from a health survey of the affected area. 

On the strength of his conclusions, Dr. 
Harris announced in an interview by tele- 
phone, the embargo on shipments of milk 
and cream from that area, put into effect 
some time would be continued until 
all danger had passed. 

“Heavy pressure has been brought to 
bear on me by commercial interests,” Dr. 
Harris admit products from 
Quebec. I[ intend to play safe, however, 
and continue the embargo. If I err, | 
would rather it be on the side of caution.” 


ago, 


said, “to 





St. Lawrence County Cow Leads 
in Butter Fat for April 


] G. SMITH of Gouverneur, St. Law- 
e rence County, New York, is the owner 
of a grade Holstein Cow which led in 
the New York State Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation for butter fat for April. This 
cow produced one hundred pounds of 
butter fat during the month. Second 
place in butter fat production goes to a 





(i1) 653 
Holstein cow from the Pleasant \ 
Stock Farm of 
production of 


alley 
Onondaga County for 
99.7 pounds. Third place 
goes to George Tune of Monroe County 
with production of 94.7 pounds. Mr. 
True’s cow also ranked first in the milk 
production of the north with 2436 pounds 
of milk. Second and third place ‘are held 
by a Holstein owned by C. R. Langworthy 
of Jefferson County and a Holstein owned 
by Harold Hughes of Madison County. 
The three high herds for average butter 
iat production for the month were owned 
respectively by George L. True with an 
average of 628 and C. E. Carney of 
Schuyler County with an 

and C 


average of 53 
S. Church and Sons of Onondaga 
County with an average of 50.3. 


Misunderstanding Over Milk 
from TB Cattle Cleared 


W IDESPREAD misunderstanding 
New York 


among State dairy 
farmers regarding the new Sanitary Code 
established by the Public Health Council 
of the state, which becomes effective July 
1, 1928, was cleared today by Dr. J. J. 
Regan Chief Veterinarian of the Dairy- 
men’s Association, 
Inc., who asserted that the code does not 
require all milk to come from tuberculin 


League Cooperative 


tested cows. 

Th some sections the belief prevails that 
the state will prolibit the market of fluid 
milk which is not produced by tuberculin 
tested cows after July 1, 1928. 
an erroneous impression , says Dr. Regan. 
Milk that is to be marketed as “Pasteur- 
ized Grade A” or “Pasteurized Grade B” 
milk does not have to be produced from 
tuberculin tested cows. 

Milk that is to be marketed as “Cere 
tified” milk must, as it always has, come 
from herds that tuberculin tested. 
“Unpasteurized Tuberculin Tested” milk 
must, as its name implies, come from 
tuberculin tested cows. “Unpasteurized 
Not Tuberculin Tested” milk will be that 
produced from herds where the farmer 
has made formal application to the State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets 
for tuberculin tests of his cattle and has 
met other conditions specified in the code 


are 


Dairymen’s League Has Big Annual Meeting 


“The compiling of production figures 
before available, by a complete 
tabulation of all plants, dairy farms, and 
dairy cattle, with the production for 
June and December tabulated in very 
accurate form; 


never 


Statistical Bureau Formed 

“The granting of our request by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
the establishment of a statistical bureau 
for the recording of all milk receipts 
in the Metropolitan area. This recom- 
mendation we have continuously re- 
quested for the last four years, and we 
believe it will enable us to more in- 
telligently balance production with de- 
mand. 

“And the effective work that was car- 


ried on by our representatives in the 
New England fréight rate case.” 
In commenting on the size of the 


business conducted by the League Pres- 
ident Slocum said: 

“While we have all thought that the 
League movement played a very im- 
portant part in the dairy industry of 
the east few of us realized its over- 
shadowing importance, because in the 
territory in which we operate the cash 
returns to our members represent about 
25% of the returns to all farmers from 
all agricultural production. 

The ovation received by former Goy- 
ernor Lowden of Illinois was only ex- 
ceeded by the deafening applause that 
followed his address. As he came down 
the .aisle one of the delegates remarked 
“There comes the old farmer. He looks 
just as natural as his picture.” This re- 
mark characterized the receptiveness of 


the audience who seemed to feel that al 


(Continued from page 5) 
though Mr. Lowden is a western farmer, 
yet he is one man who knows the farmers 
problems and who has the ability and the 
standing which enables him to gain an at- 
tentive audience. 

Mr. Lowden discussed the unsatisfactory 
economics conditions affecting agriculture, 
particularly the situation whereby a 
favorable season results in a_ surplus 
which drives the price to a point where 
the total value of the large crop is below 
the value of a short crop. 


Violent Price Changes Bad 


In commenting on the violent price 
fluctuations of farm products he said: 

“The price of hogs fluctuates as much 
as 100% due, it is said, to the heaven sent 
law of supply and demand, yet pork pro- 
ducts as sold to the consumer fluctuated 
only one-third as much. The American 
farmer gets roughly from 35 to 40 cents 
of the dollar paid by the consumer yet the 
Danish farmer gets 80 cents of the dollar 


paid by the consumer of his pork 
products. 
“Organization of the farmers for the 


purpose of marketing their crops collec- 
tively is progressing. I believe that some 
day it will cover the entire field. Den- 
mark has shown how, under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, it can transform the 
agriculture of a people. Wherever co- 
operative marketing is farthest advanced, 
either in the United States or abroad, there 
you find agriculture in its best estate. 

“It is doubtful, however, if the mere 
selling cooperatives are ever sufficiently 


organized to take care of this ever-present 
problem of surplus unless some way be 


found ‘by which the cost of handling the 


surplus is borne equally by all producers 
of the particular commodity. 

“Is there anyway,” said Mr. Lowden, 
“by which we can make this minority, 
who do not join the Cooperative, bear 
their just share of the cost of taking 
eare of this surplus? New Zealand has 
worked out such a scheme and recently 
Ireland is working toward the 
end.” 

“We have 
Board that would inquire into the facts 
as to temporary surplus of any farm 
product, would then give the Coopera- 
tive selling it the right to handle thie. 
surplus in a way that would not depress 
the price and would enter into the sit- 
vation in no other way except to com- 
pel those not in the Cooperative to pay 
their share of the costs.” 

In closing Mr. Lowden said: “I was 
told that this Dairymen’s League meet- 
ing is one of the big farmers meetings 
of the East. After attending it I am 
willing to say that in my opinion it is 
one of the greatest farmers meetings in 
the United States.” 


Officers Elected 

At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors on Friday morning the follow- 
ing officers were re-elected: 

President—G. W. Slocum. 

First Vice President—J. D. Miller. 

Second Vice President—J. D. Beards- 
ley. 

Secretary—J. A. Coulter. 

Treasurer—Chester Young. 

The members of the Executive com- 


sanie 


suggested a Federal Farm 


mittee: G. W. Slocum, Chester Young, 
J. A. Coulter, Paul Smith, Fred Sex- 
sauer. 


This is * 
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QUALITY BABY CHICKS ; 


Leghorn whit Brow Buf, B L > —L—~ 
Rock nea Mino 14 per 100 | 
Y Orping' White y 16 per 100 
Broiler chick odd 4 4 8 per 100 

Lower 

r , 
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SCHOE? ORN’'S HATCHERY 

$95 Main St hen wu.) Phone 1604 or 3 





BABY OF RS CO 9X4 | 


SEND NO MONEY 





a 
S. ¢. White Leo 54.50 $8.00 
S$. C. Brown Leg 3.00 
Barred Ply at R 5 ) 10.00 
Rhode triand 
Whit Piva i f i 8] 
White Wyand ) 6 12.0 
Mixeo nil +a 4 ) ] ) 8 
PitTANY VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 114, Bellefonte. Pa 
ce ceammnaeanmemeneneteinetaesemanneinentnaana 
BABY CHICKS 
wi Lf f 








conas, $9.50 per 100: B Bull Rocks, Biack M 
norca $11 ) per e Rock White Wyan 
dotte $12.50 per Broile $9.00 g 
100; Light Broilers, $ 100 

NUNDA POULTRY FAR™ Dek H NUNDA. &. Y 











B ABY CHICKS — 


Fr aA Meav Range 
4 

Froil Mixed 
m i 1) \ ‘ 

Special wrices on SOU and 1000 lots 

] mo 2 Sate D c 

J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM 
Rich‘ie.d. Pa. - Box No. 16 





SENDNOMONEY. SHIPCHICKSC.O.D. | 


Tancred White Leghorns, 
300 $32.00, 500 $51.00 


Hollywood, 
Chicks 100 $11.00 
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Overfeeding Fatal to Young Turkeys 


Too Much Food the Cause of Many Failures 


| . ‘ t Harry A. Axtell it is as necessary to feed green food to 
Bloomington. Indiana, one of turkeys as to other growing things. 
»n the Coun- “Boiled eggs, onion tops, dandelion 
Wor ho ik epu aves, Oat! il, cottage cheese are in- 
2 ften fail dis- cluded in the thousand and one things, 
: ie oe ure en kill their broods with’, Axtell 
by svn ‘ said as he told of one woman who 
ce that wrote him tha ll her turkeys died 
d ? a \ th put I t or Stary t mn a fed my 100 
. j | 1 Ss tive pounds « cottage chees a 
] 1 del \ . 
Treitnt ‘ r cries for ec woma vas ormed that her 
& 1 t ¢ rE < verv viewr- 
( Sime dinarily that a unt 
‘ { i es I killed he ind 
\ 1 | i e 7 cvs 
rn | ~ L here < eat ecre to 
Her tha 1 CPC rccesstul turk ecding although Pur 
due University and the Kentucky State 
College of Agricultur have had Axtell 
Not Moved Immediately After to tell “ie : a a i 
Hatching 
‘ ’ | ‘ IT ’ ' 
: : 2 Pree re oe th Blackhead Blamed for Some Poor 
ther 24 hot ela] Feeding 
ab ea irdless He admits that while his svstem of 
H claims th hrst 4s ] d tceding s been most successful 
| an mmportant one 1 tine mn his farm that he sees no real reason 
rk See that all egg.) chick grain, hard-boiled cggs, cornu 
ca ully cl ned up ind bread atmeal or anvthinge else a chick- 
: lh the | cl 8 tak ; en em t be safels d turkevs— 
i | clear vided the t ( underst ds oO 
cal ! d | t ! kev wmcs re built” 
busines . “Cornbread mav be even better thar 
O ng of second day. 2 jioht bread”, he admits, “but I'm clos: 
tale bread two inches — to a sizable town where I can buy stale 
r I t tv poults his bread from the bakeries very readily I 
' cing pPuly lis s aked irted using it and it proved success- 
" , ot Ik—but which cal 
t feed start vith he'd bette Hie sums up his rules of success by 
» Axt experience indicates. urging inexpericneed men and women 
| id wuivisabl to add to these to remember alwavs to feed lightly, on 


men cannot afford to keep “star-board- 
ers,” according to the poultry depart- 
ment at the New York state college of 
agriculture here, who say that about 
twenty-five per cent of the hens in the 
average farm flock in New York State 
are loafers that do not pay their own 
way and at the same time eat food and 
occupy room m the poultry house that 


the laying hens should have. 
For sev eral 
the coll ze 


poultrymen from 
spent much of their 
summer months culling 
farmers in New York 
total of 252,000 


years 
have 
during the 
poultry for the 


State, and last 


time 


year a 


birds were handled. The men who do 
the culling are trained poultry judges, 
and the cost of the service to the farm- 
er is about 114 or two cents for each 
bird handled. 

On the basis of the number of birds 
actually discarded, the cost to the poul- 


trymen is about five or six cents a bird. 


The department says that it costs. 20 to 
30 cents a month to feed a hen, there- 
fore, the saving for the farmers is evi- 
dent 

Any farmer in the state may have his 


poultry culled by a poultryman from 


the college by applving to his local farm 


bureau agent or by writing directly to 
the poultry department at the state col- 
lege of agriculture at Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sedium Fluoride for Lice 


Sometime ago ! saw an article in the Ae 
A. giving the directions for making a solu- 
tion for dipping hens and little chicks for 
lice which would keep them free from them 
for nearly all summer and |! thought that 
' had put that paper aside but |! have not 


been able to find it and wondered if you 

still knew what it was and if you would 

be so kind as to send it to me’?—H. B. 

Hamburg. 

W* feel that although it is a little 
more work to dust fowls than to 

dip them that it is the better way. We 


have never had any experict u dipping 
young chicks but would not advise it, cer- 
tainly not until the weather is quite warm, 


We think you will get good results by 
buying a pound of commercial sodium 
fluoride from the drug store and dusting 
the chicks with it. The powder may be 
diluted with 3 parts of flour and put on 
with a baking powder can with some holes 
punched in the top. A pound will treat 
100 hens and will, of c treat many 
more chicks. 

If the old hens are treated once or twice 
it should not be necessary to bother 
with the chicks until fall at 
mature hens have a few lice hut 
do a lot of damage to small chicks 
too numerous, 


urse, 


a year, 
much 
Most 
they 
and to old hens if they get 


least. 


Sodium flouride is irritating to the skin 
so care should be taken not to breathe it 
when it is applied 
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Keep the Mites Out of the Henhouse 


They Look Like Dust, So Disinfect Thoroughly 


B hoew red mite seems to have a more 

friendly feeling for the average farm 
flock of poultry than he does for the com- 
mercial poultry farm. Perhaps he is no 
more welcome in the small flock but at 
least he is more apt to be tolerated and 
suffers less persecution. It is safe to say 
that he may be found during the hot sum- 
mer months in practically every small hen- 
house in numbers varying from a very 
few to millions. 

Too often the treatment for mites con- 
sists of a good dose of kerosene on the 
roosts when the mites become so numerous 
that they are easily visible. This reduces 
the number but in a few days eggs that 
have already been laid hatch out and in 
a week or two they are as numerous as 
before and another treatment is given. 
Such measures will never clean out this 
pest and yet the red mite is not difficult 
to control, in fact any considerable num- 
ber is seldom found in the large com- 
mercial flock. 


Mites Not Related to Lice 


There is no relationship between lice 
and red mites. Lice are six legged in- 
sects with biting mouth parts that live 
on the hens all the time and live by eating 
particles of the skin and feathers. Red 
mites have eight legs and are closely re- 
Jated to the spider. They have sucking 
mouth parts and stay on the roosts or 
in the cracks during the daytime but 
crawl to the fowls and suck the blood dur- 
ing the night. 

When no blood is present—then their 
bodies are gray. Once in a while an old 
house is found where poultry has not 
been kept for some time that is apparently 
exceedingly dusty but on giose investiga- 
tion the dirt is found to be alive and 
formed oi countless millions of live mites. 


Mites Can Live Without Food for 
Long Time 


ved mites have the ability to live and 
reproduce for months without getting 
blood from the hens, apparently living 
on decaying wood and filth, The eggs 
hatch in three or four days and the in- 
sect increases in numbers at a remarkable 
rate rheir presence around the roosts 
is often first noted because of a fine dust 
that appears around cracks. This dirt 
is the molted skin of the mites. During 
their growth they cast off their old skins 
aml grow larger ones several times. 

\ mite free house can be kept free of 
this pest by painting the perches twice a 
year with waste oil from the crank case 
of a car or tractor or with any of the 
commercial coal tar drips. I have also 
used a mixture of 1 part of crude car- 
bolic acid to four part of oil with good 
results. Where a house is badly infested 
the problem is harder to solve. It has 
been said that once a house is overrun 
with this pest that it is impossible to 
eradicate them. However this may be 
there is no doubt that they can be 
controlled. 


Waste Lubricating Oil Effective 


The first step is to clean house thor- 
oughly. In the worst cases the mites will 
be found not only around the roosts but 
in cracks all over the house. After tak- 
ing out all possible movable objects and 
litter, it will probably be necessary to soak 
the floor and dropping boards in order to 
remove every possible trace of dirt. Dis- 
infection does little good unless it gets 
tight down to the wood. 

The entire house will need to be sprayed 
with some good coal tar disinfectant at 
least twice at intervals of a few days in 
order to ge’ the mites that will be newly 
hatched. ..nother spray material that has 
given good results is 3 parts of kerosene 
and 1 part of crude carbolic acid. 

After the second spraying the roosts, 
dropping boards and nearby walls can be 
Painted with a mixture of 1 part of erude 
€arbolic acid and three parts of kerosene 
or with oil drained from the car or trac- 





tor. A hen that is infected with mites 
cannot do good work. It is not difficult 
to control them if the right method is 
used.—H. L. C. 





Tenth School for Poultry 
Judging Next Week 
EW ideas and new methods in judging 
poultry will be presented and dis- 
cussed at the tenth annual poultry judging 
and breeding school which will be held 
at the poultry department at Cornell Uni- 
versity at Ithaca, N. Y., from June 27 
to July 2. 

“The most efficient way to meet the pres- 
ent poultry situation which is somewhat 
puzzling, due to the low price of eggs and 
the high price of feed, is by culling the 
poor producers rigidly and by selecting 
the best producers for breeding,” says 
Professor James E. Rice, head of the de- 
partment. “The judging school, at which 
the most expert poultry judges in the 
United States and Canada act as instruc- 
tors and teachers, shows how culling and 
selecting can be done effieciently by the 
poultryman himself.” 

Professor Rice says the school aims 
to be a clearing house for the latest de- 
velopments and changes in methods of 
judging poultry. Research and study re- 
sults in a wealth of new ideas which are 
presented each year. 

Former School Well Attended 

About 110 people attended the judging 
school last year, representing fifteen states 
and provinces in Canada. Most of the men 
were commercial poultrymen, but some 
were feed dealers, managers of hatcheries, 
and instructors in agricultural schools. 
Some of the instructors were: Professor 
Rice, who specializes in the chicken’s head 
as an index of breeding and producing; 
Professor William Allen of Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Jersey, who discussed the 
value and use of the score card in judg- 
ing; Professor Richard Graham of Guelf, 
Canada, who discussed the meat type of 
fowls; H. Schwartz of Purdue, whos« 
specialty is eggs; and R. J. Jones of 
Storrs, Conn., whose is cockerels 
and pullets.” 


More Judges Needed 

“The demand is rapidly increasing for 
persons who are qualified to judge poultry 
for production or exhibition value and for 
men who are trained to give demonstra- 
tions in judging as a part of the extension 
instruction of this and other 
Professor Rice says. 


specialty 


colleges,” 


How to Control Gape Worms 
PPARENTLY there is less loss from 
gape worms than in years past, 

probably due to the better understanding 
of how to control them and yet we have 
had severai letters lately from people who 
are having trouble with this pest. This 
pest is one that is picked up from infested 
ground. Treatment is never entirely satis- 
factory but it can be entirely prevented 
by keeping the chicks on clean ground. If 
you have been having trouble with gape 
worms, plow or spade up the ground after 
the chick raising season is over, lime 
heavily and grow some crop. Next year 
clean and disinfect the brooder house 
very thoroughly and move it to a place 
where chicks have not been kept for sev- 
eral years. Keep the chicks away from 
the old hens. 

Various treatments have been tried for 
ridding the chicks of the worms. The 
eggs or young worms are picked up by 
the chicks and attach themselves to the 
lining of the windpipe where they get so 
numerous that they interfere with breath- 
ing. Perhaps as good a treatment as any 
is to take a horsehair from the tail, make 
it into a loop, run it carefully down the 
windpipe, twist it and then draw it out. 
It may be necessary to do this several 
times. The best way, however is to pre- 
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CHICKS| 


Kerr’s Quality Chicks from stock now 
leading in national laying competitions 


Prices greatly reduced! 


KERR pens are taking highest honors for their 
respective breeds, at the Connecticut, New York 
and Maryland laying competitions. Our White 
Leghorns, at Storrs, have a record of more than 
a 70% lay during the coldest months, when egg 
prices were at the peak. Our contest pens repre- 
sent the identical blood lines we now offer to our customers, 


Utility Prices Special Matings Prices 
25 50 100 25 50 
































White Leghorns ____$3.00 $5.50 $10 — $3.75 $7.00 

Barred Rocks _____- 3.50 6.56 12 4.25 8.00 15 
R, I. Reds* ......... 4.00 7.50 14 4.75 9.00 17 
White Rocks ______- 4.00 7.50 14 4.75 9.00 Ae 
White Wyandottes__ 4.00 7.50 14 4.75 9.00 17 


*Blood tested and New Jersey State Certified 


$c less per chick than 100 price for 500 chicks; 1c less per chick than 100 price 
for 1000 chicks. 


Large hatches on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday every week 


Safe delivery guaranteed, parcel post prepaid. Order from this adver- 
tisement now. Remit by money order, check or cash in registered letter, 


KERR CHICKERIES, 


Frenchtown, N. J. Trenton, N. J. Springfield, Mass. 
Address Department 10 


Inc. 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 













THEY COST NO MORE AND YOU CAN FEEL SAFE 
Raby chicks of highest quality. Special Pen Mated Stock and Extra High Bred 
Stock at slightly higher prices. if you prefer Fine healthy purebred utility 
chicks at following prices. Catalog free. 

- ° On our Hi-Quality Chicks for 
Rock Bottom Mid Summer Prices sine"ind batance ot season 
Prices postpaid (100% live del. guar.) 2 50 100 5O0 1000 
Wh., Br., Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $2 75 $4.5 $8 $38 $72 
Brd . Wh. Rocks, 8S. & R. C. RB. 1. Reds, 







Bik. Minorcas - ahies ‘en nee eae 5.50 10 48 95 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons ....... 3.50 6.25 12 57 110 
Jerséty Black Giants .. ; seers 6.00 11.00 20 95 
Assorted Heavy Mixed chicks fer broilers > 3.00 4 a8 9 43 89 
Assorted, Odds and Ends, Mived chicks . 2.50 7 33 62 


Send ws your order now, for waiting ‘may mean a disappointment. 


WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO. BOX 1 GIBSONBURG, OHIO 









5 50 100 500 

Pre ee eee $2.50 $4.00 $7.50 $56.00 $70.00 
: ee 2.78 4.25 8.00 18.00 72.00 

50 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
1.75 «13.00 62.00 120.00 
25 12.00 57.00 110.00 


POSTPAID PRICES. We ‘also ship 6: 0.0. 
8S. C. White Leghorn 

Ss. C. Brown, Buff and Black Leg horns .. 
Barred & White Rocks, Reds, Black Minoreas ....... 
Extra Quality Wh. Leghorns, Barron Wh ieoabie ite a t 
White Wyandets, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks .. 4.00 6 
Extra Qual. Wh. Wyandots, Reds, Rocks, Wh. Minoreas .. 4.25 7.50 14.00 67.00 
Wyckoff and Tancred White Leghoras .. 4.25 7.50 14.00 67.00 

Heavy Mixed and Anconas, 50, $4.75; 100, $9: 500, $42; 1000, $80. Light Mixed for Brofl- 
ers, 50, $3.75: 100, $7; 500, $33; 1000, $62. Not Postpaid to Canada. Best personal atten- 
tion to all orders. Ref.—Farmers State Bank, Dun and Bradstreet. Free Catalog. 


THE NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY Co. Box R NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


Py el HAVE BEEN PRODUCING AND SHIPPING CHICKS 
woes ox TuRy CHIX For 27 YEARS al our high class Heavy Laying Flocks to Thousands of 


‘ a), pleased customers and rendering Full Satisfaction. WE 
-y CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU IN 1927. Flocks AMERICAN-CERT-O-CULD. 
Ms We ship C. 0. 100 500 1000 




















dD. 
S. C. White, Brown, Buff & Black Leghorns, Anconas .........0.seeeeeereeeees $4.50 $8.00 $38.00 $72.00 
Barred & White Rocks, S. & R. C. Reds. Bik. Minorcas cvenesconseeees 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
Wh. Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons. White & Buff Minorcas . ocoo ae ae 57.00 110.00 


Barron Wh. Leghorns, Impt. Mating, Parks Ped. Rocks (Pe- 33) *. 6.75 13.00 60.00 110.00 


Extra Quality Barron bre Leghorns, Heavy Mixed 
Light Mixed, 50, $3.75; 100, $7; 500, $33; 1000, $62. 
chicks C. 0. D. You can pay the postman when you receive them plus the postage 
direct from this ad and save time. Ref.—Commercial Bank. 


20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box R, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


NIAGARA CHICKS AND DUX 


praca ow tub 4.75 9.00 43.00 80.00 
White Pekin Ducklings 20c each.. We can ship your 
Get our Free Catalse or_grger 





Get chicks from stock raised in northern New York. Strong healthy 
bardy pure-breds. Hogan tested, high producing breeding stock. 
1 


Varieties Prices on 50 00 500 1000 
We Ge TR EIR oi. nn kk oc vice ccc dnccccsecesegecesees ....+-$6.00 $11.00 $47.50 $90.00 
pe GPSS Pe Pe CeeT CLUTTER TEU T TTT incu reksie te ane eee 13.50 65 00 127.00 
R. I. Reds, Barred & White Rox, White Wyandottes .......ceceeeeeeeeeeces 7.50 13.00 60.00 125.00 
Black BMIMETEAS 2. ccc ccccccccccccecccsceeseteseveseeccccccsocceceeces 8.50 15.50 76.00 150.00 
Broiler Gtock (Assorted) ..ncccccccsccrcccsvccessccccssccececs xe ae 11.00 52.50 90.00 
White Pekin Ducklings .......cccsccscccseccccccccccsccccsesecesecers 8.00 33.00 140.00 275.00 


Pullets and matured birds from best matings at reasonable prices. Order today. 100°¢ live delivery guaranteed. 
Circular free if you wish, Established 1887 and still going strong. Write today we'll treat you right. 


WIAGARA POULTRY FARM, BOX 202. RANSOMVILLE. WN. Y. (W. R. Curtiss Co., Props.) 





200,000 CHICKS 1927 

SPECIAL SUMMER PRICE REDUCTION 

June and July Deliveries—The best Popular Breeds on | 
25 100 5 


'30, 000 CHICKSWEEKLY 


free range 00 1000 | S. C. White & Brown Leghorns 9¢ each; $80.00 per 
8. €. White Leghorn | 3000: Barred Rocks & S. C. Black Minorcas 10c¢ each; 
Young and Barron $90.00 per 1000. S. C. Reds 12c. Heavy Breeds 
ae $3.00 $4.50 $8 $27.50 $70] mixed for Broilers 9e each: $80.00 per 1000. Light 
Barred Plymouth Rocks Breeds mixed 7e each; $60.00 per 1000. Hatches due 
Thompson ........ 3.25 5.00 9 42.50 80 | June 1, 7. 14, 21 and 28. 100% live delivery guar- 
Owen's Reds ....... 3.50 6.50 12 60.00 anteed e prepaid Parcei Post. Our 17th year. Member 
Broiler Heavy Breed .. YY 50 x 37.50 701. B. A. $1.00 will book your order. Catalogue free. 
Broilers Light Breed .. 4.00 7 32.50 50 
Order direct, prepaid, 100% live delivery guaranteed. THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 


wlar Fre (The Old Reliable Plant) RICHFIELD, PA, 


Circulai 
THE VALLEY HATCHERY, fi. ~ Box 50, Richfield, Pa. 








When writing advertisers 
Be sure to say that you eaw it 





vent the trouble. 
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Manners Are More Than Skin-Deep 


epi —— for Sipraenpsusigiin of vlrenganeeig Is Main Essential 


nt 1 at} 
x ma I pa shelves have something which can sensible guidance for normal children bee 
nd ae casily be converted into sandwich “timber”. tween birth and adolescence 
Mayonnaise ot hoile SI : : 
mma ot ed dressing, a jar of Booker, Elizabeth R United 
r God | all things holy, club cheese (1 pound cheese and 2 ounces churches. N. Y. Doran, 1926. 306p. 
the Bible, but for God’s Of tresh butter put through meat grinder $2.7 
TT ndet f Na- together at least twice) : Y ish inde . P 
Af a wg ere tra a ed - [his book is the result of a survey of 
ever- P ves, PCamU utter, Wiat= the efforts at church unionization and cons 





4 oe £ ever nned meats © lar affords woul on 
Creator ! way of ever canned meats het cella affords would  golidation in American villages. The aue- 





in which furnish the main part ly picnic lunch. thor explains how the problems of church 

| God u he Then catch up something succulent, cu- union have becn met. 
f su a place is for Cumbers, tomatoes, or grate raw carrot to Howard, Sidney Coe. Ned McCobb’s 
p and if ndividual talks or furnish the treshness and crispness which daughter; a comedy. N. Y. Scribner, 

he not only shows such a meal is apt to lack. An emergency 1926, 198p. $1. 
ai : — lice je alt e neefnl at encl 
S of « “ Pe ‘ m8 os C naid fruit i aha agri “aa 2 = lodrama_the plot of which dc als 
7 p , with a proud Maine woman whose firmly 
\ vhile music is being Cause or its welcome juiciness. established notions of right and wrong, 
d or sung at churcl \ proper atti- [f plans can be made far enough in ad- and shrewed wits are more than a match 
f rship makes one consider the vance that all the clothing will be ready, for a rascally bootlegger from New York 
f the ser and conduct poor mother will not be driven distracted slums. <A stage success of this season. 


—nobody likes a disobedient “Where's the baby’s bonnet?” and the jittie houses. Garden City, N. Y., Dou- 
dience come from consistent other thousand things an excited fami ily bleday, 1927. 128p. illus. $3. 


can ask when getting dressed. On the 


| 

} 3 1 1 part ‘ ' “VW , . llar-l o” 

' f accordin y wheres BY cCouar-ounon: 4 Hubbell, Lucy Embury. The book of 
() 1 , . 


wnine fror e rinnimg ee : r \ collection of pictures and plans with 
' it lay fore, it will take but <¢ ew ear? — os 

UT this Air-O-Gas Stove not put on and off lik ca me ale oagey es" 7 - os ; 7 ; , a explanatory text. The book is divided 
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Wichita, Kansas ne’s self in an ither’s plac e and to < 
we So | tn accordingly requires good judgment. As 
(A013) one man said when asked what makes the 
lifferet etween successful and unsuc- 
difference between = land These special card table covers are made up complete on White Embroidery Cloth, 





sful people, he said, “It ts a matter of pound and have tape ties. No. 4131 is bound in blue, 4132 in green, 4133 in tangerine, 
4134 in rose. The embroidery designs shown are most simple, and an instruction sheet 


udgment”. To balance the right against : ; 5 
—" ‘ : showing colors to be used is furnished with each cover. 
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pulsive natures. attractive. 
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is her hindsight will see to it that their handbook ‘s a model of up-to-date, 
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Gifts for the Sick 


Some Suggestions That Will Cheer Up The Shut-In 


LL of use at times want to take a suit- 

able present to some sick or convales- 
cent friend or a shut-in. It is a wise 
thing to be supplied with suitable cards, 
for news of some friend ill in the hospital 
or at home comes when we least expect it. 
Until you have time for a newsy cheerful 
letter a card with a message (never just 
sign your name) will be appreciated when 
time passes slowly. 

Flowers are always nice, but if your 
friend has flowers and you want to send 
something more lasting, how about a writ- 
ing portfolio or even a box of writing 
paper with stamps, post cards, a pad and 
pencil added? An eversharp pencil is so 
convenient or, better yet, a fountain pen. 

A pretty vase for flowers is another 
happy thought. Even a handkerchief or 
a tiny bottle of perfume to slip in the 
kimono pocket or the writing box. If 
you have any new snapshots, send them 
along. Reading material should be of light 
and cheerful nature, good print and light 


to hold. Cartoons and “funny pictures” 
can be clipped out and sent in a letter. 
Before you give candy, fruit or other 


eatables find out if the patient can eat 
them or if she has them regularly with her 
diet. 

For a sick child a toy store will give 
ideas. Colored crayons and a book of 
drawings to color, books, puzzles, simple 
games and light, easy to hold toys are 
best. A little doll to stand within sight 
and reach of a girl, er a toy ship, if a boy, 
will be enjoyed. Several small articles 
in a pretty box are usually better than 
one expensive toy for they can be “sorted 
over” and played with more. 

For the shut-in or convalescent more 
ideas come to mind. Do not be like the 
woman who calls on her sick friend and 
tells her what beautiful hyacinths she has 
raised this year or how good her cookie 
recipies turned out this morning. The 
sick friend is glad to hear all this but 


can’t help wishing she had brought her 
some samples of her good things. She 
isn’t selfish, only thoughtless, of the 
monotony of a sick room. 

The gift supreme to a shut-in is a radio. 
Anyone can find some program to interest 
them unless they are too weak or nervous 
to enjoy it. What joy to be able to hear 
not only all kinds of music but the news, 
jokes, speeches of great men on the sub- 
jects of the day, health talks, children’s 
voices, etc., and best of all to be able to 
shut it off instantly when tired. 

Of smaller and less expensive gifts 
there are plenty. A bow! of gold fish 
is interesting and good for the nerves. A 
piece of fancy work with all necessary 
equipment is entertaining. A thermometer 
to hang outside of the window and read 
from the inside is useful. Other sugges- 
tions suitable to particular cases will prob- 
ably come to your mind.—Mrs. A. B. T., 
New York. 


Around the Kitchen 
A SMALL brush like tooth brush kept 
near the dishp: n is a great convenience 
for cleaning glassware, around the handles 
and ears of kettles and saucepans for the 
knives, the food chopper, for graters and 
other purposes. A brush of this sort is 
convenient too, for cleaning the comb— 
a little warm water and soap powder to 
soften the dirt and it is easily brushed 
out. v 
Casters on the wood box make it 
easier to move for cleaning underneath or 
filling 
A twine dish mop comes in handy for 


much 


lamp chimneys and windows as well as 
for dishes. 

The inside wrappers of soap are nice 
for smoothing the irons when ironing 


Several of them can be fastened together 
for a pad for that purpose. Screw rings 
such as used in window shades into broom 
and mop sticks to hang them up by 
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Pattern 2889 is 
uch in demand be 
of its side t- 
with clever 





/ \ q jor : most 
{ | hgures. This 1s 
{ A especially good 
‘“~ . ? style for cotton 
4 broadcloths, linens 
Fr and other materials 
cp } of similar weight. 
| 7 The pattern cuts in 
| i i} 7 sizes 16, 18 years, 
| | 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
| 44 inches bust 
i; i i | measure. The 36- 
.--t }\ | inch size requires 
}? 3'g yards of 40- 
H | inch material, 

j Price 13c. 
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Pattern 3029 is 
exquisitely feminine 
when made up im 
the printed — silk 
crepes or chiffon, 
Itis especialiy 
suited for afternoon 
wear or for a din- 
ner dress. The 
square neck line ts 
this season's touch 
for such dresses. 
The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 
6, 38, 40 and 42 
meas- 
The 36-inch 
requires 4% 
40-inch 


inches bust 
ure. 
size 
yards of 
material with 40- 
tnch contrasting. 
Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, 





Garments for the Busy Woman 













correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although 
coin is sent at own risk.) Add 12c for the Summer Fashion Book and send to 
American Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave., New York City. 


Pattern 3023 is 


must 





the dress for morning 
or sports wear. The im 
verted plaits which ap 
pear under the patch 
pockets add to the at 
tractiveness of the 

? t ts a good 

f for such ma 
terials as cotton or silk 
print, tube silk, cotton 
broadcloth or wool 
crepe. It cuts in sizes 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust 
measure The 36-inch 
size requires 27% yards 
of 36-inch material with 
t'g wards of 27-inch 


contrasting. Price 13c. 





4) 
Pattern 3048 is for \ ig ; 
on apron” designed to \ , 
completely protect the 
Gress. The front and |é« \ 
back yoke will hold it 
in place without slip- IL 
ping while the deep 
oval armhole gives per- 
fect freedom to the 
arms. It ties neatly in 
the back. The pattern 
comes in sizes small, 
medium and large. The 
medium size requires 
2% yards of 36-inch 
material. Price 13c. 





pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 








Keep a whisk broom near the stove to 
brush it off instead of the floor 
broom. 

Use the griddle not only for pancakes 
but for fish, french toast, toasted sand- 
wiches, fritters, ‘ete. It will often save 
heating the oven for muffins or biscuits. 
In fact I know one housekeeper who never 
thinks of heating the oven for biscuits but 
always bakes them on the griddle. 

A useful little article is the egg separ- 
ator. One places it over a cup or glass, 
breaks the egg into it and the yolk re- 
mains in the rounding center of it while 
the white goes into the glass and no tire- 
some fussing either. 

Another useful little article that I prize 
is a fruit funnel with a removable bottom. 
The bottom has holes and placed in the 
funne! makes a handy little sieve or col- 
ander. Another fruit funnel had two or 
three bottoms of different size mesh that 
screwed on, also a smaller pointed funnel 
one could screw in. 

A trip to the “five and ten” will reveal 
many useful little items that add interest 
to one’s kitchen and work—strainers, per- 
forated scoops, measuring cups and spoons 
and many others “too numerous to men- 
tion”.—Epna M. Norturorp, New York. 


using 


To Wash Feather Pillows 
"TO wash the pillows whose ticking is 

not soiled them in warm 
water contains a tablespoon of 
borax to each gallon of water. As soon 
as they are clean rinse them in clear water 
and hang them to dry in the wind and sun. 

When ticking is soiled the specialists 
advise removing the feathers and washing 
them separately. To do this without 
scattering feathers they give the follow- 
ing directions: 

Make a cheese-cloth bag the width of 
the pillow case but slightly longer. Run 
a firm line of basting along one end of the 
pillow an inch from the seam to be 
opened. Rip the seam and then baste the 
open end of the cheese-cloth bag to the 
open ends of the pillow case. Remove 
the basting in the pillow and shake the 
feathers into the bag. Sew up the top 
of the bag, and rip it from the pillow 
ticking. 


too souse 


which 


Wash the ticking in hot soapy water, 
rinse it well, and let it dry in the sun. 
Wash the feathers in the bag in warm 
water and borax as directed for washing 
the pillow with the feathers in it. Rinse 
them in clear water and dry them in the 
sun and wind. When they are dry trans- 
fer them to the pillow case in the same 
manner as they were put into the cheese- 
cloth bag. 





Cookie Rings 
AS soon as a baby or small child is old 
enough to eat cookies it usually ob- 
jects to eating broken ones. 

When I roll out cookies, I make cookie 
rings for them by cutting a small cookie 
from the center of a large one with a 
biscuit cutter. This prevents the baby from 
eating too much of dessert or «wasting part 
of a large cookie —I. M., New York. 





Don’t Lose Your Keys 
W* have not lost a door key, or the 


keys to the hen house since they 
are tied with a bit of bright red ribbon. 
The auto keys have a small bit of red 
tied to their ring to. We can drop 
these keys and find them again, with- 
out the usual Jong hunt. 
Some day I am going to paint the 
hammer handle red, also some of the 
other tools that are always “lost.”—E. 


nm. ¥., N.Y. 








Charming Wall-Shelves 
T° save buying the charming but some- 
what expensive wall shelves that are 


just now becoming so very popular, go 
rummage in the attic or in the antique 
shop. 








(15) 657 





The extra heip in 
Fels-Naptha makes every 
bar a bargain. 


Good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha, 
working together in 
Fels-Naptha, save wear- 
and-tear on you and the 
clothes. 

















In our new SUMMER Fashion Maga- 
zine there is a three-page article called 
the Beauty Shoppe containing very good 
advice regarding the care of the coms. 
plexion, the hands’ ete. 

Of course, the book also shows all the 
styles being worn by the smartly dressed 
women of New York. It’s a book you 


simply cannot afford to be without. Send 
12 cents in stamps or silver for your 
copy right now. Address Fashion Dept., 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 4th Ave, 


i ea: Ge 











Many of the new shelves designed for 
books or for bric-a-brac are copies after 
the old ones. Tifty years ago every home 
of any pretention had a number of these 
wall or hanging shelves. And many of 
them have been saved from destruction in 
the attic or storeroom. 

I found two charming shelves of beau- 
tifully weathered walnut that necded only 
to be cleaned and polished; they would 
cost at least twenty-five dollars in modern 
duplicates —A. M. Ashton, 


What Clothes Cost 
HE necessary clothing for a family of 
five for one year costs $405.35, ac- 
cording to the New York state college of 
home economics at Ithaca, N. Y. The cost 
is based on the minimum amount of cloth- 
ing needed for health and decency, as 
estimated by the United State department 
of labor. This is an average of the cloth- 
ing used by 850 similar families in eleven 
cities—each family including father. and 
mother, a boy, twelve years old, a girl, six, 

and a boy two. ’ 

The clothing which this sum of money 
allows is not entirely new each year, but 
includes new garments to replace old ones 
as needed, and also the costs of cleaning, 
pressing, and repairs. Thus a man’s over- 
coat which would give service for four 
years was put in the yearly budget at one 
fourth of its price. While not permitting 
any extravagance, the budget allows a 
degree of quality and style that would give 
a satisfied state of mind as well as the 
actual necessities for health and decency, 
the college says. 

The mother’s clothing costs more than 
the father’s; the figures being $124.81 and 
$101.27 respectively. This allowed a new 
overcoat for the man every four years 
and one for the woman every three years. 
A boy twelve years old needs $80.59 for 
his clothing and $61.48 is required by the 
girl, The baby’s clothing costs $37.20 a 
year. 
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Bring those birds down from their trees 
‘ y.... Brandt, up with you on to the 
l it plat Quick = 

L glanced 1 las | charged my maga- 

aire Brandt looked at the plat- 
form and then at Lejaune. Lejaune’s hand 
» the vol the holster at his 
a 1 LB l ( d ladde and 
l ti is q y as he could work 

t bolt ot t 

‘lichael w t I ect, but, as I 

1 1 back, I iw his neighbot spin 

ind and ¢ h « lutching with both 

uning | s at throat 

When | inotl swiit glance later, 

man had been wedged into the em- 
brasure and posed by Lejaune as a living 
defender of the fort. 

Soon afterwards | heard a shout from 
above, and turning, saw Brandt stagger 
backwards on the high platform. He 
struck the railing, toppled over, and came 

hy 


with a horrible crash to the roof. 


Beau Geste’-s c. p. wren 


sent up to the platform, and was lying 
flat behind a little pile of bodies. 

St. André was alive, for Lejaune called 
out: 

“St. André, take rank as Corporal. One 


half the men to go below for soupe and 


coffee. Double back quick if you hear 
the ‘Assembly’ blown....” and St. André 


passed round the roof, touching each 
alternate man of those who were standing 
up, and saying ,“Fall out, and go below.” 

In many embrasures was a man whom 
he did not touch. 


Poor Cordier had spoken truly as con- 


cerned his own fate, for he remained at 
his post, staring out with dead eyes across 


the desert. 
Maris was dead too. There were left 
three men—St. André, Michael, and my- 


self, upon whom Lejaune could rely if 
the Arabs now drew off and abandoned 
the siege of the fort 


But this, the Arabs did not do. 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


R. George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
. finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 


and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. 

jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. 
Lawrence takes the story to Lady Brandon his former swectheart, 

owner of the Blue Water, a marve:ous sapphire. 


On the train, de Beau- 


who Is the 
Lawrence learns from Lady Brandon 


that the Blue Water is missing and that “Beau Geste” and his two brothers have left 


Brandon Abbas. 


The three brothers, each of whom 


has confessed to the theft, 


join the French 


Foreign Legion in Africa. They make the acquaintance of Hank and Buddy, two Amer- 


icans who become their 
who are not so friendly. 
they have it in their 
cessful 
Hank and Buddy go to another Post. 


Things rapidly go from bad to worse at Zinderneuf. 
and desert. 
Lajeune orders John to wake those not in the 
mutiny 
is killed 
of the entire garrison. 


and a plot is formed to murder him 
Lajeune motioning him to follow him. 
mutiny. While Lajeune is quelling the 
attacked by Arabs. Every soldier that 
Lajeune Cordier predicts the death 


staunch friends and of Color Sargeant Lejaune and Boldini, 
Boldini hears their talk about the Blue Water and believing 
possession, he tays a plot to steal it, which, however, is unsuc- 
Soon after Beau Geste and John are transferred to Zinderneuf while Digby, 


Lajeune becomes Commander 
One night John wakens and sees 


in his own way the fort is suddenly 
is put back into an embrasure by 








7" nd a gf vod place 


f 
Sergeant Dupre houted Lejaunk 


int be useful.” 


him ornamental if he ¢ 

1 then heard hin ull the name ot Haft 

“Up 1 Haff ’ d. “You're 
Al ther ot } e bray ? t Up 

ul »! 

Schwartz, Brandt, Haff! Doubtless the 
next would be Delarey and Vogué.... 
And then Colonna, Got and Bolidat 

Guantaio was dead....Why didnt he 
send Michacl up there? Presumably he 


André, Cordier, 


h ped to ke p him St 


M nd m ilive until the mutineer 
ringleaders and the diamond-stealers were 
dead....He wouldn't want to be left vic- 
torious over the Arabs, only to find him- 
sclf defencel in the hands of the muti- 
I s and thiev« 
I ela | it Haff and saw that he 
’ lying hind Sch s body, and 
1g \ i hough it were a parap t 
ng th f the plat m 
I \ ered h ; s second phas¢ 
f the f had lasted, and whether we 
id hold out till night fell and t Arabs 
could not see to shoot....Would they 
sh by n iligh It w unlikely, the 
\rab being, as a rule, averse from any 
{ night work except pe iceful travel- 
ling \ da his | favourite man- 
euvre 
It w to fire my rifle, for my 
head ached with one of those terrible eve- 
iin heat-strol pains that give the feel- 
that th id pening and shutting, 
x ng the brain Every explosion of 
rifle was like a blow on the head with 
i heavy han t I had almost come to 
1 end of my tether when once again 
t! fire f the Arabs slackened and 
dwindled and died awa 
On the “Cease fire” bugle being ordered 
by Lejaune, I straightened up I looked 
ud is tl words, “Unload! Stand 
easv!" rang out 
Michael was ail right, but a good half 
of the garrison was dead or dying, for 
quite half the men remained partly stand- 
ng, partly Iving, wedged into their em- 
brasures as the others obe ved the orders 


sh u ed by Leja 
Among the de 

ind Corporal Bo th had heen 

stuck up to sim living men Haft 

must be dead too, for Delarey had been 






re Sergeant Dupré 


and bo 


what presum- 
best marksmen, to pick off any 
f the defenders of the fort who showed 


Leavy nga circle of wer 


abiv their 


themsel\ the bulk of them retired out 
of sight behind the oasis and sand-hills 
bevond if 

By Lejaune’s orders, the embrasures 
were occupied only by the dead, the living 
being ordered below in small parties, for 
rest and food 

st. Andrée was told to see that every 
ma ft his bed and paquetage as tidy as 
for inspection, and that the room was in 
pertect order. Lejaune himself never left 
the roof, but had soupe, coffee, and wine 
brought up to him 

lo the look-out platform he sent Vogué 
to join the bodies of his fcllow-consptra- 
tors, Schwartz, H iff, and Delarey. 

xcept for a crouching sentry in the 
middle of each wall of the roof, those 
who were not below, feeding and resting 


sat with their backs to the wall, each be- 
\ 


side his embrasure 

Che fire of the Arab sharpshooters did 
no harm, and they wasted their ammuni- 
tion on dead men. 

\nd so the evening came and wore away 


Where we were, we lay, with permis- 


André having the duty 

ot seeing that two sentries patrolled each 

wall and were changed every two hours. 
By Lejaune’s orders, Vogué, in the dusk 


before moonrise, pushed the bodies of 
Schwartz, Haff, and Delarey from the 
look-out platform to fall down to the 
roof. They were then posed in embra- 


as though living defenders of the 
fort. It seemed Lejaune special 
pleasure to thrust his half-smoked cigarette 


sures, 


to give 


between Schwartz's teeth, and pull the 
dead man's képi rakishly to one side. 
“There, my fine conspirator,” said he 


when the body was arranged to his liking. 
“Stand there and do your duty satisfactory 
for the first time in your life, now you're 
dead. Much more useful ever 
you were before.” 

“He's a devil! He's a devil! He’s mad 
—mad!...."groaned Vogué as he dragged 
the body of Delarey past me. 

“Up with him! Put him over there,” 
growled Lejaune, when Vogué had got the 
body in his arms. “I’fl allot your corpse 
th lace next to his, and your pipe shall 


n 1! 


now than 
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be stuck between your teeth. You age 
fond of a pipe, iriend Vogué! Helps 
you to think out plots, ech?....Up with 
him, you dog....” and he kept his hands 
on the butt of his revolver as he baited 
the man. He then sent him back to the 
look-out platform, to be a target for the 
Touaregs when the moon rose, or the sup, 
if he lived to see it.... 

I had a talk with Michael when our 
turn came to go below for a rest and 
food. 

“Looks like a thin time to-morrow,” 
said Michael. “If they pot a few of ug 
and then rush, they should get in.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “They ought to keep 
up a heavy fire while their ammunition 
lasts, and then charge on camels in one 
fell swoop. Arttd then climb up from 
the backs of the camels. A lot would 
be killed but a bigger lot would get in.” 

“If we can stand them off to-morrow, 
the relief from Tokotu ought to roll up 
the next morning,” I said. 

“If either of those goums got away 
and played the game,” agreed Michael, 
“They may have been pinched though. , 
The relief will find a thin house here, if 
they do come. ... It'll mean a commis- 
sion for Lejaune all right. 

“Nice if he’s confirmed in command 
here, and we survive!” I remarked. 
“Yes,” said Michael, “and talking of 
which, look here, old son. If I také the 
knock and you don’t, I want you to do 
something for me... Something most 
important ... what?” 

“You can rely on me, Beau,” I said. 

“I knowW I can, John,” he _ replied, 
“There’s some letters. A funny public 
sort of letter, a letter for Claudia, and 
one for you, and one for Digby, in my 
belt—and there’s a letter and a tiny packs 
et for Aunt Patricia. If you possibly 
can, old chap, get that letter and packet 
to Aunt. No hurry about it—but get it 
to her. See? Especially the letter. The 


packet doesn't much matter, and it con- 


tains nothing of a value, but I'll die 
a lot more comfortable if I knew that 
Aunt Patricia was going to ect that let- 
ter after my deat! 

“Oh, shut it, Beau,” I said rouglily. 
“Your number's up yet. Dont talk 
rot.” 

“I'm only asking you to do some 


thing if I'm nipp« said Michael. 

“And, of course, Ul do it if I’m alive, 
I replied. . “But suppose were both 
killed?” 

“Well—the things are address 
stamped, and it’s usual to forward 
letters and packets found on dead 
diers, as you know. Depends on what 
If we dic and Lejaune sur 


” 


d and 
such 
sole 


happens 


vives. I doubt their being dispatched. Of 
rather, I don't doubt at all... . Ori 


ch 





the rabs get in, there’s not n 
chance of anything surviving. But 
if we're both killed and the relief gets 


in here before the Arabs do, the ofiicef 


in charge would do the usual thing 


Anyhow, we can only hope for the best. 
“Anything I can do for you ts the 

other way round, jo’: ” he added 
“Well, love to Dig, 1 kpow, and 

there’s a Ietter for Isobel { you might 


vou get back te 
civilization and say we babbled of hej 
and sang, ‘Just before the battle, Moth 
er, and ‘Bring a flower irom Maggie’ 
grave,’ and all that.... 

Michael grinned. 

“I'l! say the right things about you t0 
Isobel, old son,” he said, “and if other 
wise, you'll see that Aunt gets my let: 


write to her if ever 





tu 


i. 


Tre the 


TO 


$10, 
expe 


Dry« 





ter, eh? Be sure I’m dead though. ... 
mean if I were captured alive by Arabs 
or anvthing humorous like that, I dont 
want her to get it while I’m alive. . - 

course, all five of the letters are impo 
tant, but I do want Aunt to get hers. . 

And then St. André ordered our jittle 
party up to the roof, and brought dow! 
the other one. 

The Arabs had ceased their desultoff 
firing, and might have been a hundr 
miles away. Only the sight of a jittle 
smoke from their camp-fires and the 4 
casional scent of the burning camel 
dung and wood betrayed their present 

(Continued on page 18) 
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BABY CHICKS—POULTRY 


CHICKS—S. C. Buff Leghorns $11—100; 
White Leghorns $8—100; Barred Rock & Reds 
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LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 


SIX-INCH WHITE PINE Bevel Siding or 
Clapboards—Some_ knots, but excellent value— 


































































































, $9—100; White Rocks $12—100; Light mixed New Stock—Regular lengths—$25.00 per thous. 
, y $7—100; Heavy mixed $9—100. Culled tor and, WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Pa 
heavy egg producers of No. 1 Pairends stock. R oa we . 
100% live delivery guaranteed. I pay the smp-| _ RO! )FING PAPER Ist quality slate surface 
a ping. Special price on larger order. Circular with nails and ce ment, 108 sq. ft. 80-85 Ibs., 
Y free. pACOB NIEMOND, Box A, McAlister- _ “ dyn re S608 per gal. Made and 
ville, . irantee: vy an n lon dollar concern, 
WINIKER BROT iE RS. "Millis, Mass. 
Classified Advertising Rates QUALITY BABY CHICKS—Leghorns, $10 
00: 9 ° ocks teds Ane ac 
A OVERTISEMENTS are Inserted In this department at the rate of 7 cents a + a, oA a iit Weealieen teste MISCELLANEOUS 
word. The minimum charge per Insertion Is er week. 1 ) a ae ee “ ? 
Count as one word each Initial, abbreviation and whole number, Including A hy Ln Ky Fee ee ower | CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
oome and — “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y. pasate hatching daily with plenty on hand TON. "hom ie a 
counts as eleven or sale. Custom hatching. Send for folder. : 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 335 Main St,| COD LIVER OIL to Poultry, tested vitamin 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell Hackensack, N. J. Phone 1604 ‘or 337 potency guaranteed, sample gallon $2.25; 5  gal- 
> a a — = . lons $9; 10 gallon $16.50, delivered. JACONE 
E VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 140,000 BL enon GROWN LE GHORN Pullets From | PRODUCT CO., 624 Kent Ave , Brookly n, New 
farmers In New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. Ad- a Seemann high prov -— stock. Write for | York 
vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, en ~ pparts ulars;. OSCAR WOODRUFF, - 
not later than 14 days before the Saturday of publication date desired. _—“¥- owanda, Fa. , her oa for Deleyaus s Leag - Certifi- 
tion orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of the low rate to #2 me ates of Indebtedness. | GEO. PHELPS, 450 
subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your order. TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE Broad St.. Oneida. N. Y. 
Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references. .DUCKLINGS, White Pekin twenty or more BE ON THE SAFE SIDE—mix Harris 
25c each, delivered by parcel post. This is my] Tested Cod Liver. OW with your feed, it is best 
— 23rd years EARL SEAMANS, Factoryville, Pa. | for of flocks. Sold by your de bates or direct— 
30 gals sag lect, $ _gals., express 
DOGS AND PET STOCK LIVE STOCK TURKEYS FOR SALE—Toms $10 each;]| Collect, $9; gal, postpaid, $2.50. Wene tor 
Hens $8.00. W. R. SELLECK, Huntington, | free booklet THE HH ARRIS L ABOR. ATORIES, 
FOR SALE:—Collie Pups. J. G. FLEET- Sheep Long Island. Tuckahoe, N. ¥ 
a om: a 
HAM, R. F. D. No. 2, Heuvelton, New York. —_——— ——— = — - MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY Eggs. June EGG CASES—UOnce used second-hand. 30 doz- 
eyes —e nemo aa : REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS an price 35c¢ each. MRS. STEVENS, Cold Spring en size with flats, fillers and lids. Carriers for 
EXCHANGE PEDIGREED Police female or] Pyes, Shipped _on approval. No payment re-} 0 tg. Sig i Y. old SPINS: | both peaches and tomatoes. Berry crates, Ham- 
Airedale for laying pullets—want good ones. | quired. JAMES S. MORSE, Levanna, N. tat pers, Baskets and all other Fruit and Vegetable 
MAPLEWOOD KENNELS, Medway, Mass. - FARM EQUIPMEN Containers. New and second-hand flats, fillers 
COLLIE PUPPIES, all ages, priced to sell Swine Q - agi a L et us quote you. EMPTY 
Handsome champion-bred stud at service. H. . Clipping Machin trea Mat hit 1a CO.. Dept. A, 89 Water- 
LaFORTY, Hermon, N. Y. REGISTERED, Pola nd _Chinas, Berkshires, pping es > 
Chester Whites, 8 week Pig Bred sows, Service MAIL YOUR KODAK FILMS to us; we 
PUREBRED WHITE POODLE Puppies,| Boars, Collies, males 50, fe sinles $5.00. en tele as mak — — er .— Improve develop roll, make 6 good high gloss onliena onl 
Long Silky Hair. Also one litter Field Spaniels. | Beagles, all ages, P. H- \MIL TON, Cochranville, | the, hea = cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use @] return for 25¢ coin o1 stamps. COWIC STUDIO 
HADY LAWN FARMS, De Peyster, Pa Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine.| 3014 Fountain Ave Sarinsteld. O ’ 
s - : 4 . ard will Os you prices and interestnig = oe Fe abo iti 
> . “ — pe a ~ aco information. GILLETTE CLIPPING MaA-. RADIO—5 Le ube, cheap. Write G. SIMMS 
COLLIE PUPPIES WANTED—Will | buy . gag et : p. 3. SIMMS, 
litter. LUCY K. MOORE, Chatham, New Jer- BABY CHICKS—POULTRY wag Ay ee A-1, 129-131 W. 31st Street, | Lake, New Y« 
sey. FOR SALE—SPRYWHEEL gasoline mowet 
npn 199. BIG 12 wk. Light Brahma Pullets & Cockerels Cc H t and cultivator, with clutch, oH i idee “Light 
“FOR YOUR PROTECTION 1 vaccinate} $1.75, J. ELMER LONG, Palmyra, Pa. orn arvesters Plant %KW., $75. Evinrude gp boat 
my English and Welsh Shepherds. Never before a. engine, $40. All in A-1 condition. E. LORTH 
bave I offered such splendid value. Handsome, BABY CHICKS ef ; Jus ne RICH MAN’S Corn Harvester, poor man’s] 407 Merrick Road, Bellmore, Long Island ‘ 
strong, healthy pups and workers. GEORGE R anna Reds = h pont bor ity. - bag ‘Gi berg 15 | meagre = -00 with bundle tying attachment. : -— 
4 - , , ocks, eds, eghorns, eents: nl t ehe c 
BOORMAN, Marathon, N._Y. cents.” CULLENS TATCHERY. Elkview, Pa. gw ~~ ay" ~~ ggallucci SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
NORTON’S SHEPHERDS, Nine trained male 7 wv S aera. i s —s 3 i 
dogs, three open eneales that get cows alone. = —— g entgy RY. Eggs. oC. Milking Machines Miscellaneous 
Priced $20 t 5. Your logs less. Good ogs. *igeons. ares. Ferrets. Cavies ite TTENT 60 LARGE GL 2 ~ $1. Nor 2 
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TON, Ogdensburg, New York. i Te ge S a very interesting | $1.00. Catalogues. ‘c ms KBant L MF ARMS, Chi- 
a Wh; , and attractive boo A study of it will help you ome Hatin Wis 
; arte aner CHICKS—Barron, White Leghorns, Large} considerably in determining which ae et 
PEDIGREED COLLIES—Femal 10 | Size, Lopped Combs, 306-egg strain, $9.00—100.| chine is best adapted for your particuiar re- GENUINE GARDEN BARGAIN Fifty 
mos., also. male puppies. TRACY NEISH, De-| CLOSE’S EGG FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. quirements. It 1s just off the press and will be | choice eg Pct Asi wed -- shame. pee — 
Lance N. Y WE OFFER ‘ , . ae PINE TRED wit Bin. warninn oo to} roots beautiful IRIS, each different color, labeled. 
-_ : ‘ ae >» rFE a few hundrec twel ve weeks | the NE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM-] Al! fo ly one dollar postpaid. S < = fe 
ENGI ISH Ba on 7 —— —_ —_ single comb white leghorn pullets “Hollywood | PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Illinois. five yong Or ler ptt. Tell yo oo order Mey 
en, genuine le entine cow dogs. r train” red ’ eavy laying $ ees eee ee + 
pu; FE RIILE ACRES STOCK FARM, ROR Satin I ey 35 | came. Silos Circular free. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
Dell Y ~— —_—_-_— FLOWER ‘GET iTS. 
NO. 1 ML( so eae ‘ R AND VEGETABLE PLANTS, 
)R SALE: 5 Foxhound pups, 2 months old, CHICKS C. O. D.—100 B. Rocks or R. 1. aud hoc npon'ig Si hag’ 2 S2i5. 00. Gther Delphinium, Bleeding Heart, Hardy Phlox, Can- 
Walker breeding, $5.00 each. English and Irish Reds, aed WwW ‘a eens — H. Mixed, $8 * sizes in proportion, Same silo in spruce, $237.00. eee a Fpsetove, ogy oe reemtan 
Setters, $15 each, papers on Setters. HARRY rein "Bi ” % McAl geacemtons. 1} WHIPPLE "B ROS. . Inc., Laceyville, Penna. and 108 pr ag 3 i a re a 
FRASER, West Eaton, N. Y. od ©R, Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. an 8 other kinds o ardy Perennial Flower 
. plants that live outdoors during winter and 
YOU OFTEN WISH for help at 4 A. M—J| BABY CHICKS—Reds, $10.00; Barred Rocks, FARMS FOR SALE grow larger and more beautiful each year; Aster, 
satisfy your desire with an English or Welsh | $10.06; , Beery Mixed, $9.00; White Leghorns, FOR SALE—New York Farms, Northern ee “ye —— a \ ——. 
Shepherd, they go for stock alone, GEO BOOR-| $8.00; Light Mixed, $7.00. Lots of 50, lc more, Com ro County, Alfalfa soil, om paved roads, wis hee . Ro ey SI} a Ny; — , oo beet 
MAN, Marathon, New York. 25, 2c more. Free range, 100% delivery, Circu- ectric power, telephones, 14 mile to high school * a srs gg, sce big ee rneee PABER s 
lar. W. A. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. aa c hurch, Buildings in excellent repair. Write Fs — aL re er enii party plants; Tomato, Pepper, 
COON AND R ABB 4 hound pups, $5.00 P. O. BOX 31, Springfield Center, N. Y. Chen, ant, Bey —— Sweet Send Cabbage, 
= » ts ind n cog net train; | _ CAPPER SHIPS C. 0. D. White, Brown, a -~ “ae: teen te Fagg ei ee - 
0.00. e year, ack anc an male, some | Leghorns, He: _ d 100—$8; English Whit 60-ACRE farm for sale, Southern Delaware; PO Rn dae : d - 
experience on coons, $15.00. M. ROWLEY, Bane i — avy 1D owt a4 a nrred, $0 acres in cultivation, 10’ in woods, land level, over mene anteed, y HARRY E. SQUIRES, 
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SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND Reds] “T't¢ for parti lars. 5S. RTO Green- | Plants, immediate shipment. 100—35ce; 1000— 
Cattle Dark Color; certified: hich production; - wood, Del. $2.75. Postpaid. E. FETTER, Lewisburg, Pa. 
DID YOU SAY Milking Shorthorns would rere ten abee, ci hy ao ag Bi AGENTS WANTED 4,000,000 SWEET POTATO Plants, Varieties, 
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HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How’? — — — To Poison Cutworms ite one sie ae A ey ae eee 


By Ray Inman 





NOW'S THE time 


TO CUT-IN ON THE 


CUTWORM 


BEFORE HE CUTS UP 
¢ YOUR GARDEN. 


OAOGUM tT —THATS NIE TY 
CUTTIN’ — 1© | COULO ONLY 
GET THEM THINGS 7’ Mow 
HAY LIKE THAT, EVER 
— THING D BE JAKE. 
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LATE FALL PLOWING 


1S BEST: sxzars ur 


YP NOBODYS LITTLE 
HOME — NoT EVENA 
WORM. TH POOR LIL 


o a8 ws 


WHEN STRONG MEN WEEP Grit - snite) 


WINTER QUARTERS, 
EXPOSING HIM TO 


















Ou MY-THATD BE 
E- -EE)| AwFiL- 0on' 1 NEVER 
LEARN 1'BE A HOME 
BREAKER, ANOREW, 















IN THE SPRING & SUMMER 


itr 2OLB.BRAN witr ILB. PARIS GREEN 
BAGAL.WATER “* 2QT. svRUP 
y peepee THESE 2 MIXTURES 


INSMALL PILES AT SFr. By 
GFT. INTERVALS OVER FIELD 


> [YEAR- BRAN'S Good! 
WE MUST BE LAVIN" \) ang WEALTHY-MAKES 
THAT BRAN OUT FER WE LO! . 
TH BiROS~ WHEN 'E 
GOES WELL PINCH IT. 
IT'LL MAKE A NICE 


BREAKFAST 
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oy OPPORTUNITY TO PRACTICE 


SCATTER THE FIELD 
WITH SLIGHTLY WILTED 
CLOVER. DIPPED IN 

PARIS GREEN SOLUTION. 







I'M MERELY 
SCAW TERING 
TAINTED CLOVAH 

7. 
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QASsiC CANCING LESSONS «~~ 
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Another Chicken Thief Jailed in New Jersey 


(Continued from page t) 


“ds and entenced to one 
lrenton. 

» had a bad record” said Mr. Ken- 
“IT arrested back in 1912 for 
s and again along abvut 


, ee 
State Prison at 


him 


' , 
@Y CHnIcKe!l 


and he was sent up both times. 
the hens we found in the crate 
head wrung off. In a number 


where chickens have been stol- 


ly, we found heads near the chick- 
since Cooper was arrested 
that have 


any heads 


wrung oft 


found a bottle of home brew in 
He had only paid $25 on the 


went back to the man who sold 


him. He had possession of three 
“ars with licenses taken out in 
nt counties but none of the three 


paid for 


Officials Deserve Credit 


year 


and at 


ty, when a 


While we know how Mr. Gerlack feels 
about his trouble, we know that he feels 
his time well spent in helping to jail an 
old time offender and we trust that the 
reward which he so fully earned will 
compensate him for his lost time and 
trouble 


Thieves Still at Work 


Chicken thieves are still working in 
Gloucester and Salem counties. It is 
reported that 400 broilers were recently 
stolen from the farm of Samuel Ed- 
wards near Monroeville. About 100 
hens were taken from the farm of John 
Steading a week ago and as yet there 
is no trace of the thief. Mr. Davis, near 
Woodstown is recent sufferer 
having lost about 250 hens. It is esti- 
mated by a prominent poultry buyer 
that in the past several years from forty 
to fifty thousand dollars worth of hens 
and chickens have been stolen in Glou- 
One farmer has pur- 
chased two police dogs. He has strung 
a wire along the front of the henhouse 
night the dogs chained to 
the wire with a sliding ring which al- 


also a 


cester County. 


are 


lows them to range the full length of 
the house. 
The importance of immediately get- 


g touch with the nearest State 
Trooper or with the Sheriff of the coun- 
theft is discovered cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. Had Mr. 
Gerlack failed to act immediately there 
is little doubt but that Cooper would 
still be at large. He had no job and 
apparently lived by his thefts of chick- 
One can only estimate the num- 
ber he stole each year. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that through the coopera- 
tion of poultry owners, and those charg- 
ed with enforcing the laws that others 


ting in 


ens 


stealing poultry may also be 


caught and convicted 


who are 





Geste 


(Continued from page 16) 


s due Mr. Kennedy, Un- 
iff Tryon and Sherift Stratton 
prompt and efficient way they 

dled the case as well as to Mr. Ger- 
nd his son for their promptness 
ving up the thief. The $100 re- 
ffered by Mr. Henry Morgen- 
Jr., publisher of AMERICAN AGrI 
es information leading to 
st, conviction and imprisonment 
iling chicken trom a tarm 
in A. A. Service Bureau sign 
d to Mr. Harry Gerlack. 
Harr Gerlack and his father 
siderable in time and money in 
to prosecute the cas They 
heir car to the county seat five 
1 distance of fifteen miles and 
their own lunches, not to men- 
ctine their work 
had known it would be so much 
I don’t know that [ would have 
irrested iid Mr Gerlack 
Beau 
were in sight, and they made 
No one doubted, however, 
very complete chain of watchful 
ringed us round, and made it 
issible for anyone to leave 
and bring help to his besieged 


fact that Lejaune sent no one to 


ipt seemed to confirm the 


ittemy 
that Dupré had told Cordier as 
bandaged the wounded, and to 
that Lejaune belicved that the 
ad t away. 
uld be a wellnigh hopeless en- 
but there was just a chance 
isand that a daring and skilful 
might be able to crawl to where 
unels were, and get away on one. 
Lejaune the man to take any 
f the fact that it was almost 
torture and death for the man 
el d it 
led that on the « e hand he 
th ms had t away 
directl tl At SS app ared, 
t, on t ( r hand, the two or 
hom |} could trust were 
1 ] m he ¢ uld not spare. 
st And e. Michae l, and lL were 
] fate would be the same 
d the Arabs off no, 
l Id rather go down 
\rabs, t »¢ murdered by his 
ord lon duty ent and, 
I trolled my side of the 
1 m the moonlit desert, 
1 £ | ved d whenes no 
n relieved, I had a littl chat with 
dré after he had posted my relief. 
1 will be the dangerous time; 
h us then,” he said, “and it 
nt quick shooting to keep them 


if they come all together and on 
They must be a 


once 
d to one I wonder if they'll 
ropes and poles, or ride their 





camels right up to the wall m 


“If they don't count the cost, I don’t 
we can keep them out,” I said. 
Nothing could keep them out,” re- 
plied St. André. “But if they fail at dawn 
they again until the next 
dawn. They'll just pepper us all day 
and tire us out. They think they 
have all the time they want.” 
“Haven't they?” I asked. 


see he W 


won't try 


“No,” replied St. André. “Lejaune is 
certain that one of the goums got away. 

“What about their ammunition?” I 
asked. “The Towaregs’, I mean.” 


fhe more they spend the more de- 
termined they'll be to get ours, and the 
more likely to put their money on a 
swift dawn-rush with cold steel...” 


I lay down and fell asleep, to be 


awakened by the bugle and Lejaune’s 
shout of “Stand to!” 

Phere s no sign of dawn and none 
( ? the \rabs 

From the centre of the roof, Lejaune 
addressed the diminished garrison of Fort 


Zinderneuf 

“Now, my merry birds,” said he, “you're 
and sing like the happily 
joyous larks you are. We'll let our Arab 
friends know that we're not only awake, 
but also merry and bright. Now then— 
the Marching Song of the Li first. 
All together, you water-rats— 
Now.” And led by his powerful bellow, 
we sang at the tops of our voices. 


(To Be Continued) 


going to sing, 


"gion 


varbling 


A. A. Information Contest 
(Continued from page 2) 
ported into the United States in 1926 
than was exported? 

5. What farmer near 
produced 32% bushels of vuckwheat per 
acre? 

6. What is Pyrethrum? 

7. What is the population of Canada? 


Schenectady 
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8. What was John Ruskin’s definition 
of Right Dress? 

9. What is the cause of Azoturia? 

10. What organization publishes the 
“Truth Teller”? 


The Prize Winners 


The first prize was won by Mrs. J. R. 
Leichty, Boonville, N. Y., and the sec- 
ond price was won by Mrs. Clyde Coop- 
er, Attica, N. Y. There was a tie for 
third place so prizes were awarded to 
Mrs. Jerome N. Townsend, Bath, N. Y., 
and Miss Lydia S. Van Liew, Watkins 
Glen, N. Y. 

The correct answers to the fourth set 
of questions may be found in the fol- 
lowing issues of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST: 

1. May 7, Page 8 or May 28, Page 4. 


2. Any five on Pages 8 and 9, May 


3. April 30, Page 4. 
4. May 14, Page 23. 
5. May 28, Page 6. 
6. April 23, Page 18. 
7. April 9, Page 18. 
8. May 21, 
10. 
9. April 16, 
Page 21. 


10. May 14, Page 13 


Page 21, March 5 Page 


Page 4, or March 5, 


More About Beef Cattle for 
Eastern Farms 


(Continued from page 3) 
for the past few years. The distance 
from milk station might also be cone 


sidered, as the beef cattle can be drawn 
considerable distance at little cost. 


My Costs of Production 


In order to give a more definite idea of 
the returns from | cattle I have, from 
my own experience and from consulting 


some of the best authorities, whom | know, 


estimat. of the costs 
warrant beef and 
from a cow 


favor of having the 


worked out a careful 
which would 
the probable returns 

I am decidedly in 
calves come in the springtime and keep- 


raising 


ing them over two summers and one 
winter, thus climinating th. labor or exe 
pense of securing winter feed. I favor 


marketing the steers at about 18 months 
old, at which time they should weigh 
from 1000 to 1200 Ibs. and at present 
prices should sell from 10 to 12 cents 
per Ib. Taking the average of both, the 
steer would weigh 1100 Ibs. and sell for 
llc per Ib. or $121.00. A heifer would 
be worth about 10% less. 

The following table, I believe, gives 
a fair estimate of what this steer should 


cost under favorable conditions: 
Pasture for cow and calf one 
_— 
I acticin cabin ia es iia § 8.0 
Roughage for cow on inter 2.90 
1200 Ibs. good hay ty: iif one 
a ae 12.00 
1000 Ibs. grain for cali e wi 15.00 
Good pasture for stcer 
I ts Doha ewe ee? . 6.00 
Interest on value of cow -------- 7.00 
Service of bull eS 
Depreciation of cow ------------ / 00 
Loss from disease and accident-. 7.00 
Labor cost for 18 months ~----- 12.00 
$85.00 
In my own community I can keep 


costs down to these figures and some- 
times lower. Last summer I kept 16 
head of pure-bred Angus cattle on 2 
tract of land that I rented for $20.00, 
and never had cattle do better. Your 
local conditions maybe equally favor 
able or they may be decidedly unfa¥ 
orable to beef raiasing. 

The business of growing purebred at 
imals of a beef breed for breeding 
stock, or of finishing western steers for 
market might fit well with decidedly 
different conditions than we have com 
sidered in this problem of beef raising 
In this article I have considered only 
beef cattle which were bred and raised 
on the same farm. 
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z Service Bureau 


A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare 
_and Protection of A. A. Readers 














Proprietor of Stanley Egg Co. 
Again In Business 


Wilt you please tell me if 1. Goodman do- 
ing business under the name of Goodman’s 
Sanitary Dairy, 34 Orchard Street, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., is a reliable man to send 
eggs to. 


HE Service 
with I. Goodman and references to 
have appeared in these columns be- 
fore. According to the New York 
Packer, the individual conducting Good- 
man’s Sanitary Dairy in Tarrytown, is 
the same Irving Goodman, who forme rly 
was proprietor of the Stanley Butter & 
Fgg Company at 871 Jennings Street. He 
also conducted the Irving Butter & Egg 
Company at 566 West 207th Street. 
When Mr. Goodman was conducting the 
Stanley Egg Company we had any num- 
ber of egg ge against that concern and 
succeeded collecting all but 
count. A pt of complaints were re- 
ceived from our subscribers who had been 
paid by checks that went to protest. Sev- 


Bureau is well acquainted 


him 


one ac- 


eral claims that Goodman settled through 
the Service Bureau were paid by checks 
that went to protest, but were eventually 
made good. The Stanley Egg Company 
was known at that time as a decidedly 
poor risk, comments having been made i 
the trade publications 

Several months ago fire destroyed con- 
siderable of Mr. Goodman's property and 
for a time he was not heard of. Now he 
shows up in Tarrytown. We pass this 


information on to our subscribers in order 


that they may know how to act in case 
they are approached or solicited for ship- 
ments Goodman is not licensed and 


and is regarded by the trade as 


bonded 
} decided 


ing a very risk. 


It Depends What They Are 
Selling 


Representatives for the Sugar Jack 
Press and converter are covering this ter- 
‘itory (Jefferson County) for the VU. S. 
Farm Feed Corporation of 11 Broadway, 
New York City. Farmers in our section 
are being approached by one of the repre- 
sentatives who says they are looking for 
agents in New York State. 


FE first heard of the Sugar jack a 

couple of years ago. It is said 
that in Canada, Sugar Jacks are being 
used with considerable success. We have 
never seen one of these things work but 
we have talked to folks who have seen 
them in use, and great things are claimed 


for them. 
this contriv- 
nothing to 


: - ‘ 
{_oncerning the merits oi 


ance tik 


Service Bureau has 

However we are very firm in the opinion 
that any approached to buy 
stocks in this concern should be extremely 


one who is 


cautious before putting out any money. 
it must be borne in mind that as yet the 
venture is speculative. In other words, 


the earning capacity of the company is not 
established and therefore cannot yet be 
considered a thoroughly conservative in- 
vestment. There is an element of specu- 
Jation as yet and until that has become 
eliminated persons intending to invest their 
money should hesenct the facts carefully. 


Help NOT ‘Wanted; Advice Sold 
on Bargain Basis 


} am attaching a clipping ! made from 
one of the papers we get that was cut from 
the Female Help Wanted columns in the 
classified section. ! took up typewriting 
when 1! was in school and new |! believe 
! could use some of my spare time in mak- 
Ing pin money. Would you kindly advise 
me about the proposition? 

HE ad accompanying the above letter 
Miami, 


was concern in 


that of a 
Florida. Usually propositions of this 
type are advertised a long way from 
home 
“TYPISTS wanted for manuscript and scen- 


®rio work, time, home work, big pay.” 
An investigation of the proposition by 

the National Better Business Bureau re- 

veals that it is a scheme to sell instruc- 


thons designed to typists how to 


spare 


‘show 


make dollars out of their spare time, typ- 
ing manuscripts and scenarios and the 
inauguration of a typing bureau, and how 
to secure the work”, 

Those to respond to the ad 
form letter which states that first a de- 
mand was made to deal direct with the 
authors, furnishing work direct to the 
typist but as the demand was so great this 
discontinued and instruc- 
informa 


receive a 


was necessarily 
tions only were offered with the 
how to work. 


tion as to secure 


An Inducement to Quick “Fish” 


he cost of this information is $5. How- 


ever, if the respondent is quick acting 
and the money is sent in in a short time, 
it is only $2. Time is evidently a big 


proposition with these people. 

Obviously this is not a Help Wanted 
proposition at all. It is merely a con- 
cern that supposedly and when we 
consider the price-dickering we question 
whether the worth anything. 


advises 


advice is 


A Directory, Not ; an n Employer 
of Help 


! read the following ad in our local paper 
and would like to know something about 
the concern. Do they obtain a good job 
for a fellow? 


THE ad 


that accompanied our sub- 


scriber’s letter reads as follows: 
“YOUNG MEN —Steamship position, Europe, 
Orient; good pay; experience not ecessary; 
send addressed envelope for list. of positions. 
a See 





Insurance Indemnities Paid 
in May 


Paid up to December 31, 1925. .$21,359.30 
During 1926 esecsescese SED 
January 1 to May 31, 1927 .... 14,722.77 


Total paid to date _ $67,076.13 
Details of Indemnities Paid 


During May 1927 








John England, Fonda, N. Y. .$ 50.00 
Edward Ww. ‘Snow, f Norfolk, N. ¥. 20.00 
Pag gy Groton. .% y. a 30.00 
Py Ty An, ‘Dalton, \N. "Y. 30.00 
tend. . ‘Ward, Rome, N. * nad = 7 _ 50.00 


Thrown frow 


se ed shoulder. 
wart, Medford, N. J. " — 





Frank Ste 
Auto collisi laceration 

Emma J. Wood, ‘Wendell, Mass. - 50. 00 
Auto aaccident—fractu ay nur 

G. W. Harrington, Ulster, Pa. “40. 00 
Auto accident a 

1. N. Grant, New. Aahterd, ‘Mass. 60.00 
Thrown from sleigh—injuries. 

Irving Gardner, enn 0 N. Y. 20.00 
hrown from wag — ctures. 

G. L. Brainard, Walton, N. Rs 130.00 
Truck siruck by train—fract: left lea. 

Louis Campo, Jefferson, N. v. 20.00 
Thrown from sleigh—minor injuries. 

Geo. N. Hall, Sugar Grove, Pa. 80.00 
Thrown from bob-sled, 

George W. Sloat, Carmel, N. Y 34.28 
Thrown from wagon. 

E. C. Coale, New Windsor, Md. 30.00 
Thrown from wagon—fractured rib. 

R. T. Sutton, Watertown, N. Y. 20.00 
Thrown from wagon—fractured rib. 

Chaarles Gott, East Chatham, N. 
Was, WO I 6ces.0 10.00 
Thrown from load ¢ of hay—inj tiured arm. 


B. A. Williams, Kennedy, N. 
Thrown from manure boat-—fractured knee. 
Roberta Searle, Randolph, N. Y. 80. 
Auto hit by train—leq broken. 






Mrs. F. Searle, Randolph, N. Y. 130.00 
Auto hit by tratn—arm broken. 

Alexander herein Est., Holley 
Ng BE ER 1000.00 
Auto sty —hilled. 

R. Wiles, Middletown, Md. os 10.00 
Auto collisionm—minor injuries. 

John A. Easton, Sykesville, Md. 20.00 
Auto accident—minor injuries. 

Arthur B. Carter, Shokan, N. Y. 41.43 


_—_ wn from wagon—fractured ribs left 
le 

Mervin P. et en Copake 
a ek We CD verewsecse -00 
Thrown from B. -t a ribs, 

John H. Gibbons, Sr. Est 
be aaa 1000.00 
Thrown from auto—fractuved skull, 

Wm. P. Render, ne N. Y. 

R. No. 4 ‘ ‘ ioe 10.00 
Thrown from | hay-rack—sprain $. 

Peter Garrow Est., Beekman- 
town, N. Y. iE aldahies enininennia et 1000.00 
Auto struck dite “h- killed 

R. N. Utter, Walton, N. Y. 73 
| rer eee .00 
Thrown from wagon—fractured ribs. 

Lena M. Greis, Camden, N. Y. R. 
Serra 40.00 
Auto accident—bruises and sprains. 

$4,228.57 











We investigated the proposition and 
found that the agency does not obtain 
employment. Respondents receive a form 
letter which tells ef the manys positions 
available on ship board and the advantages 
connected with them, going on to say that 
previous sea experience is unnecessary but 
that the only difficulty with obtaining such 
a position is in not knowing where to ap- 
ply for employment. 

The advertiser then goes on to say that 
at great trouble and expense he has com- 
piled instructions for one to 
secure employment as well as a list of 
principal shipping companies on the At- 
lantic and Pacific; and that this informa- 
tion would be sent to respondents on the 
receipt of $2.00. However, if remittance 
is quickly made the charge is only $1. 
The National Better Business Bureau 
states that this is a misleading advertise- 
ment for it should not be placed under the 
Help Wanted columns. The agency does 
not sell help. It merely sells a list of the 
shipping companies employing help. 


necessary 





Tells How, Does Not Offer Help 


1 noticed the following ad in our paper 
under the heading of Female Help Wanted. 
“WOMEN—Pliain sewing on silk underwear 
earn $3 to $5 daily; enclose stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for particulars. Shore Silk 
Company, New Jersey”. 


AN investigation of the above ad by 
4% the National Better Business Bureau 
reveals that the company is really offering 
those who con- 

underwear at 


instructions to 

sewing on silk 
The respondent is asked to remit 
cover cost of materials and in- 
structions. Nothing is said of the method 
of procuring additional materials for con- 
work and the circular letters 


ior sale 
template 
home. 

$1.85 to 


tinuing the 


do not state whether the merchandise is 
bought back by the company after it is 
finished. 

This is a home work scheme that was 


revealed in the columns of the Service 
Bureau some weeks and the matter 
is again brought to the attention of our 
readers. We have not heard of a single 
home work scheme of the garment-work- 
ing type that we can unqualifiedly endorse. 


ago, 


‘‘Research University’’ 
Indicted 

RAPEER and Mrs. Vir- 
Washing- 


Heads 


OUIS WIN 
ginia H. Saunders late oi . 
ton, D. C.,, and alleged officers of the Re- 
search University, were indicted on April 
4, 1927 by the Grand Jury of the Suprem< 
Court of the District of Columbia, charge d 


on twelve counts with use of the mails 


in a scheme to defraud. 
This indictment was the 


vestigations made by the Post Office In- 
1 States At- 


which the 
the District 


result of in- 


spectors and Assistant Unitec 
torney Pearl E. McCall in 
3etter Business Bureau ot 
of Columbia cooperated. 

In the indictment handed down by the 
Grand Jury it was sti ited that the Re- 
search University was not a bona fide 
university at all but was a mere pre- 
tended university. The indictment went 
on to say that the Research University 
could not give to the students thorough 


capable instructors and 


instruction by and 
professors who were leading experts of 
the United States Government. It also 


states in the Indictment that the Research 
University had no laboratories equipped 
for expe rimental studies in natural science 
and in fact had no laboratories for any 
purpose whatsoever. It is said that the 
Research University claimed that it main- 
tained an employment service for the grad- 
uates but the announcement of the Grand 
Jury revealed that no employment service 
was maintained. 

So ends another bubble of the type con- 
cerning which. the Service Bureau has 
warned its readers so frequently. If you 
want to go to school there are enough 
agencies to give genuine advice without 
bothering with propositions typified by 
the institution mentioned above. 








LAN to get 

away from 
the farm 
home troubles and cares 
over the 4th of July holi- 
days. There will be two 
days, during which you can 
make a fishing or camping 
trip that will give you great 
fun and a rest from every- 
day routine. For camping 
equipment, fishing tackle 
and sporting goods drop 
into the nearest “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store 
for you will find there the 
necessities for such a trip 
and the little extra luxuries 
that will make your holi- 
days more pleasant. Be 
sure that you have a vacu- 
um jar or jug, a camp cook 
stove, flashlight, and plenty 
of fishing rods, lines and 
hooks to pack into your 
car before you leave. You 
will be more certain to find 
the good kinds, those that 
are never an extravagance, 
at one of these “‘tag” stores. 
Here’s wishing you a lot of 
fun on this holiday, com- 
memorating the signing of 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 





Your ‘‘Farm Service® 
Hardware Men. 


‘yout Stare) 
@ 


Your 















feel Faren Bere? 
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Mobiloil flies with Lindbergh 


3700-mile flight gives lubrication 
its greatest test in history 





Capt. Lindbergh 


has cabled us as follows: 


“Vacuum Oil Company 

New York 

In my flight from New York to Paris 
my engine was lubricated with Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “B” and I am happy to say that 
it gave me every satisfaction. My engine 
functioned perfectly. 

Charles A. Lindbergh” 











N 


did Captain Charles Lindbergh in his flight 
from New York to Paris 
eIn 33% hours he flew 3700 miles 
through fair 


to his 


EVER before have the skill and daring 


of a single man gripped the world as 


alone 


in a single motored plane 


weather, storm and sleet straight 


goal and to fame 


Success ! 


lubricated the 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “B 
engine of Captain Lindbergh's plane, *‘The 


‘Spirit of Sc. Louis.” And what a test of 


lubrication! That single engine must func- 


tion perfectly. The slightest mishap meant 
inscant danger, perhaps the end of the flight 
in the waters of the Atlantic. 

The engine did function perfectly. The 
flight was a success. 

Thus another great adventure is written 
into the vivid history of American aviation 
in which Gargoyle Mobiloil has played its 


part. 


When Commander Byrd flew to the North 
Pole—he used Mobiloil “B.” 


When the U. S. Army fliers flew around the 
World in 1924—they used Mobiloil “B.” 


When Lieutenant Maughan flew across the 
United States “from dawn-to-dusk”—he 
used Mobiloil “B.” 

When Capt. Lindbergh flew from San Diego 
to New York—he used Mobiloil “B.” 


And now when Capt. Lindbergh flies from 
New York to Paris he uses Mobiloil “B.” 


In a press interview shortly after his arrival 
in Paris, Lindbergh said, ‘“We had the worst 
possible weather for over tooo miles over the 
open sea. I cannot say too much for the way 
the ship and the motor stood up under all 


this punishment.”’ 


MAIN BRANCHES: 


Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 


Science wins! 


The Gargoyle Mobiloil Engineers are con- 
stantly and directly associated with aero- 
nautic developments just as they have been 
with automobile developments from the be- 
ginning. Their Chart of Automobile Recom- 
mendations is approved by 609 manufactur- 
ers of automobiles, farm tractors, motor 
trucks and other automotive equipment. 

The Mobiloil “B’’ used by Lindbergh was 
not a special oil. It was the same Mobiloil 
**B” which is used today by thousands of 
farmers in their tractors and trucks. It was 
the same Mobiuloil *‘B’’ which, with the 
other grades of Mobiloil,- is for sale by good 
dealers everywhere. 

Put this scientific margin of safety inro the 
lubrication of your owa motor. You will 
find Mobiloil the most economical as well as 
the safest oil to use. 


Mobilo. 


«Make the chart your gur 


New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 


_Gity, 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country 
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